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SPEECH  OF  MR.  HAYNE, 


OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA, 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  21,  1830, 

ON  MR.  FUOT’S  RESOLUTION, 


reposing  nn  intiuiry  into  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  office  of  Purveyor  General  of  Public  Lands,  and  for  discou' 
tiiiuing  further  surveys,  unlilthose  already  in  market  shall  have  been  disposed  of. 


In  reply  to  Mr.  Websteii,  MR.  IIAYNE  rose 
and  said — 

WJtcn  I  took  occasion,  Mr.  Pbestdent,  two 
da}'^  ago,  to  throw  out  some  ideas  with  respect 
to  the  policy  of  tire  Government^n  relation  to 
the  public  lands,  nothing  certaimy  could  have 
been  further  from  my  thoughts  than  that  1 
should  be  compelled  again  to  throw  m}-self 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate..  Little  did 
1  expect  to  be  called  upon  to  meet  such  an  ar¬ 
gument  as  was  yesterday  urged  by  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Massachusetts,  (Mu.  Websteh.)  Sir, 

I  questioned  no  man’s  opinions;  I  impeached  no 
man’s  motives;  I  charged  no  party,  or  State, 
or  section  of  country  with  hostility  to  any  other, 
i)ut  ventured,  I  drought,  in  a  becoming  spirit,  to 
put  forth  my  own  sentiments  in  relation  to  a  great 
<piestion  of  public  policy.  Such  was  my  course. 
'I'he  gentleman  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,) 
it  is  true,  bad  charged  upon  the  Eastern  States 
an  early  and  continued  hostilit)  towai-ds  the 
West,  and  referred  to  a  number  of  historical 
facts  and  documents  in  support  of  that  charge. 
Now,  Sir,  how  have  these  different  arguments 
been  met?  'Ihc  Hon.  gentleman  from  M.assa- 
chusetts,  after  deliberating  a  whole  night  upon 
his  course,  comes  into  this  chamber  to  vindicate 
Xew  England;  and  instead  of  making  up  his 
issue  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  on  the 
charges  which  he  had  preferred,  chooses  to  con¬ 
sider  me  as  the  autlior  of  those  charges,  and  lo¬ 
sing  sight  entiiely  of  that  gentlemen,  selects  me 
as  his  advei-saiy,  and  pours  out  all  the  vials  of  his 
mighty  wrath  upon  my  devoted  head.  Nor  is 
he  willing  to  stop  there.  He  goes  onto  assail 
the  institutions  and  policy  of  the  South,  and 
calls  ill  question  the  principles  and  conduct  of 
the  State  which  1  have  the  honor  in  part  to  re- 
pi-esent.  When  1  find  a  gentleman  of  mature 
age  and  experience,  of  acknowledged  talents 
and  profound  sagacity,  pursuing  a  course  like 
this,  declininty  the  contest  offered  from  the 
West,  and  making  war  upon  the  unoffending 
South,  I  must  believe,  I  am  bound  to  believe, 
he  has  some  object  in  view  that  he  has  not  ven¬ 
tured  to  disclose.  Mr.  I'liESiDENT,  why  is  this’ 
(las  the  gentleman  discovered,  in  former  con¬ 
troversies  with  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
that  he  is  over-matched  by  that  Senator?  And 
does  he  hope  for  an  easy  victoiy  over  a  more 
feeble  adversary'’  Has  the  gentleman’s  dis¬ 
tempered  fancy  been  disturbed  by  gloomy  fore- 
iiocbngs  of  “  new  alliances  to  be  formed,”  at 
wliich  he  hinted?  Has  the  ghost  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  CcuurioN  come  back,  like  the  ghost  of 


Banquo,  to  “  sear  the  eye-balls  of  the  gentle¬ 
man?”  and  will  it  not  “  down  at  his  bidding?” 
Are  dark  visions  of  broken  hopes,  .and  honors 
lost  forevei,  still  floating  before  his  heated  im¬ 
agination?  Sir,  if  it  be  his  object  to  thrust  me 
between  the  gentleman  from  Missoiu-i  and  him¬ 
self,  in  order  to  rescue  the  East  from  the  con¬ 
test  it  has  provoked  with  the  Wat,  he  shall  not 
be  gratified.  Sir,  I  wiU  not  be  dragged  into 
the  defence  of  my  friend  from  >iissouri.  The 
South  shall  not  be  forced  into  a  conflict  not  its 
own.  The  gentleman  of  Missouri  is  able  to  fight 
his  own  battles.  The  gallant  West  needs  no  aid 
from  the  South  to  repel  any  attack  which  may 
be  made  on  them  from  any  quarter.  Let  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  conti’overt  the 
facts  and  arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri,  if  he  can;  and  if  he  win  the  victory,  let 
him  wear  its  honors;  I  shall  not  deprive  ham  of 
his  laurels. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  iu  reply 
to  my  rem.arks  on  the  injuriou.s  operation  of  our 
land  system  on  the  jirosperity  of  the  West,  pro¬ 
nounced  an  extravagant  eulogium  on  the  pater¬ 
nal  care  which  the  Government  had  extended 
towards  the  West,  to  which  he  attributed  al 
that  was  great  and  excellent  in  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  the  new  States.  The  language  of  the 
gentleman  on  this  topic  fell  upon  niy  ears  like 
‘he  almost  forgotten  tones  of  the  tory  leaders  of 
the  British  Parliament  at  the  conimencemeul 
of  the  American  Revolution.  They,  too,  discot  - 
ered  that  tlie  colonics  had  grov.  n  great  uudej 
tile  fostering  care  of  the  mother  country;  and 
I  mustconfess,whilelis!eningto  the  gentleman, 
I  thought  the  appropriate  reply  to  his  tirgument 
was  to  be  found  in  the  remark  of  a  celebrated 
orator,  made  on  that  occasion,  “  they  have 
grown  great  in  spite  of  your  protection.” 

The  gentleman,  in  commenting  on  the  poli¬ 
cy  ot  the  Government  in  relation  to  tne  new 
States,  has  introduced  to  our  notice  a  certain 
Nathan  Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  he  at¬ 
tributes  the  celebrated  ordinance  of  ’8",  by 
which  he  tells  us  “  Slavery  was  forever  c.xclud 
ed  from  the  new  States  North  of  the  Ohio.’' 
After  eulogising  the  wisdom  of  this  provision, 
in  terms  of  the  most  extravagant  praise,  he- 
breaks  forth  in  admiration  of  the  greatness  of 
Nathan  Dane — and  great  indeed  he  must  be,  if 
it  be  true,  as  stated  by  tlie  Senator  from  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  “  that  he  was  greater  than  Solon  an 
Lycurgus,  Minos,  Numa  Pompilius,  and  all  the 
Legislators  and  Philosophers  of  the  world,’ 
ancient  and  modern.  Sir,  to  such  high  author 


-ty  it  is  certainly  my  duty,  in  a'bccomine;'  spirit 
of  humility,  to  submit;  and  yet,  the  g’cntleman 
Avill  pardon  me  ^vhen  I  say  that  it  is  a  little  un¬ 
fortunate  for  the  fame  of  this  preat  Les^islator, 
diat  the  jj^entlemen  from  Missouri  should  have 
nroved  thdt  he  was  not  the  author  of  the  or- 
dijiance  ot  ’87,  on  which  the  Senator  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  has  reared  so  glorious  a  monument 
10  his  name.  Sir,  I  doubt  not  the  Senator  will 
feel  some  cc'mpassion  for  our  ignorance,  when  I 
tell  him  that,  so  little  are  we  acquainted  with 
the  modern  great  men  of  New  England,  that, 
until  he  informed  us  yesterday  that  we  pos¬ 
sessed  a  Solon  and  a  Lycurgus  in  the  person 
of  Nathan  Dane,  he  was  only  known  to  the 
South  as  a  member  of  a  celebrated  assembly, 
called  and  known  by  the  name  of  “Me  Hart- 
ford  Convention.”  In  the  proceedings  of  that 
assembly,  which  1  hold  in  my  hand,  (at  page 
19)  will  be  found  in  a  few  lines  the  history  of 
Nathan  Dane;  and  a  little  further  on  there  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  that  ardent  devoti(  n  to 
the  interests  of  the  new  States,  which,  it  seems, 
has  given  him  a  just  claim  to  the  title  of  “  Fa¬ 
ther  of  the  West.”  By  the  second  resolution 
of  the  “  Hartford  Convention,”  it  is  declared 
“  that  it  is  expedient  to  attempt  to  make  provi¬ 
sion/or  reitralnint'.Congress  in  the  exercise  of  an. 
u'nlimited  fower  to  make  nevj  States  “  and  ad¬ 
mitting  them  into  the  Union.”  So  much  for 
Nathan  Dane, of  Beverly,  Massachusetts, 

In  commenting  upon  my  views  in  relation  to 
■he  public  lands,  the  gentleman  insists,  that,  it 
being  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  gr.ants  that 
these  lands  should  be  applied  to  the  cemmon 
benefit  of  all  the  States,  “  they  must  always  re¬ 
main  a  fund  for  revenue  f  and  adds,  “  they  must 
be  treated  as  so  muck  treasure.”  Sir,  the  gentle¬ 
man  could  hardly  find  language  strong  enough 
to  convey  his  disapprobation  of  the  policy  which 
I  Imd  ventured  to  recommend  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  country.  And  what.  Sir, 

was  that  policy;  and  what  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  that  gentleman  and  myself  on  this  sub- 
iect?  I  threw  out  the  idea  that  the  public 
lands  ought  not  to  be  reserved  forever,  “  as  a 
great  fund  for  revenue;”  that  tlrey  ought  not  to 
be  treated  as  a  great  treasure;  but,  that  the 
course  of  our  policy  should  rather  be  directed 
towards  the  creation  of  new  States,  and  bulld- 
ng  up  great  and  flourishing  communities.  Now, 
Sir,  wiii  it  be  believed  by  those  who  now  hear 
me,  and  who  listened  to  the  gentleman’s  de¬ 
nunciation  of  my  doctrines  yc.slerday,  that  a 
)(ook  then  lay  open  before  him,  nay,  that  he 
held  it  in  Ids  hand,  and  read  from  it  certain  pas¬ 
sages  of  his  own  speech,  delivered  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  in  1825,  in  which  speech  he 
himself  contended  for  the  very  doctrines  I  had 
advocated,  and  almost  in  the  same  terms.  Here 
is  the  speech  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  AVebster,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  1st  volume  of  Gales  &  Seaton’s 
Register  of  Debates,  (p.  251.)  delivered  in  the 
Mouse  of  Uepresentatives,  on  the  18th  Janu.ary, 
1825,  in  a  debate  on  the  Cumberland  Road,  the 
verv  debate  from  which  the  Senator  read  yester¬ 
day*.  I  shall  read  from  this  celebrated  speech  two 
Mssagesjfrom  w  hich  it  will  appear  that,both  as  tt> 
ike  past  Sind  future  policy  of  the  Government,  in 
__alatiQn_to  the  pubhc.Iandsj  the  gentleman  froia 


MSssachusetls" maintained,  in  1225,  substantial¬ 
ly  the  same  opinions  which  I  have  advanced, 
but  which  he  now  so  strongly  reprobates.  1 
s.aid.  Sir,  that  the  system  of  credit  sales,  by 
which  the  West  had  been  kept  constantly  ;<i 
debt  to  the  United  States,  and  by  which  their 
wealth  was  drained  of!'  to  be  expended  else  ¬ 
where,  had  operated  injuriously  on  their  pros 
;  perity.  On  this  point  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
|chasett.«,  in  January,  1825,  expressed  himseli’ 
thus; 

“  There  coukl  be  no  doubt,  if  gentleman 
j  looked  at  the  money  received  into  the  Treasury 
for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  to  the  West,  and 
then  looked  at  the  whole  amount  expended  b\ 
Gwvernment,  even  iircluding  the  whole  amoun;. 
of  what  was  laid  out  for  the  army,  the  latter 
rriist  be  allowed  to  be  very  inconsiderable,  and 
therrmuit  bea  constant  irain  of  money  from  t  hr 
JVeet,  to  pay  for  the  public  lands,-  it  might,  in 
deed,  be  said,  that  tins  was  no  more  than  the. 
refluence  of  capital  which  had  previwisly  gone 
over  the  mountains.  Beit  so;  still  its  practica' 
effect  was  to  produce  inconvenience,  ijfnot  dis- 
tres.s,  by  absorbing  the  money  of  the  people.” 

I  contended  that  the  public  lands  ought  not 
to  be  treated  merely  as  “  a  fund  for  revenue;’’ 
that  they  ought  not  to  be  boardetl  “  as  a  great 
treasure.”  On  this  point,  the  Senator  express¬ 
ed  himself  thus:  “  Government,  he  believed, 
had  received  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  from  the  puolic  lands,  and  it  wa.s  with  the 
greatest  satisfaction  he  aclvt-ried  to  the  chang* 
which  had  been  introduced  in  the  mode  of  pay - 
ing  for  them;  yet  he  should  never  think  the  na¬ 
tional  domain  was  to  be  regarded  as  any  great 
source  of  revenue.  The  great  object  of  the  Go 
vernment,  in  respect  to  these  lands,  was  not  so 
much'Me  money  derived  from  their  sale,  as  it  v/a.s 
the  getting  them  settled.  What  he  meant  to  say 
was,  he  did  not  think  they  ougfU  to  hug  that  do-. 
main  as  a  great  TtiEAsunr,  which  was  to  enrizh- 
the  exchequer,”  kc. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
very  doctrines  which  the  gentleman  so  indig'' 
nantly  abandons  were  urged  by  him  in  1825,- . 
and  if  I  had  actually  borrowed  my  sentiment  ^ 
from  those  which  be  then  avowed,  I  could  not 
liavc  followed  more  closely-  in  his  footsteps-. 
Sir,  it  is  only-since  <Iie  gentleman  quoted  this 
book,  yestenlay,  that  my  attention  has  been 
turned  to  the  sentiments  he  expressed  in  1825, 
and  if  I  liad  remembered  them,  I  might  possi¬ 
bly  Save  been  deterred  from  uttering  senti 
ments  here,  which,  it  might  well  be  supposed,  I 
had  borrowed  from  that  gentleman. 

Ih  1825,  the  gentleman  told  the  world  that 
the  public  lands  “ought  not  to  be  treated  as  a 
treasure.”  He  now  tells  us,  that  “  they  must 
be  tfeated  as  so  much  treasure.”  What  the  de¬ 
liberate  opinion  of  tlie  gentleman  on  this  sub 
ject  may  be,  it  belongs  not  to  me  to  determine 
but  I  do  not  think  he  can,  witli  the  shadow  ct 
justice  or  propriety,  impugn  my  sentiments. 
while  his  own  rccoixled  opinions  are  identical' 
with  my  own.  When  the  gentleman  refers  to 
the  conditions  of  the  grants  under  which  thv 
United  States  have  acquired  these  lands,  and 
insists  that,  as  they  are  declared  to  be  “for  the 
common  benefit  of .  all  the  States,”'  tliey  can 


o 
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3ni^  be  treated  as  so  much  trcasuit;,  I  think  he| 
nas  applied  a  rule  or  construction  too  nay  row, 
for  the  case.  If,  in  tlie  deeds  of  cession,  i‘:  has 
oeen  declared  that  the  grants  Vvere  intended 
for  “the  common  benefit  of  all  the  Stales,” 
it  is  clear,  from  oiher  provisions,  they  M’ere 
net  intended  meiely  as  i.tUch  property;  tor 
it  is  expressly'  declared  that  tbe  object  nf  tOie 
grants  is  tbe  erectirn  of  new  States;  /nd  the 
United  States,  iri'.ccejjting’tlte  tnist,  h.Vid  thern- 
•ielves  to  facilitate  tiie  formation  of  tbo;e  Status, 
to  be  admitte'-i  intit  the  Union  with  all  the  liglils 
and  privilcf^’esTiF  the  oi  igina!  States.  'Ihis,  Sir, 
,vas  llie  v’lreat,  end  to  which  .all  i)arflcs  loolced, 
and  it  is  by  tire  fulfilment  of  this  liiglr  trust,  that 
‘  the  ci:r,»mon  benefit  of  all  the  Stales”  is  to  be 
iie^  prr.moted.  Sir,  let  me  tell  the  gentleman, 
th'it  in  the  p.art  (.-f  the  country  in  which  I  live. 


It.'e  lit)  not  measure  political  benefits  by  the 


Inonry  tiandard  We  consider  as  more  valua- 

>1  *  Ilian  gold,  liberty,  ptinciple,  and  justice. 

But,  Sir,  if  we  are  bound  to  act  on  tlie  nar- 
O'v'  principles  contende'J  for  by  the  gentleman, 
am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  concise  how  he  can 
econcile  his  principles  with  his  own  practice. 
I’hc  lands  are,  it  seems,  to  be  treated  as  .so, 
huch  tfeasnre,  and  must  be  applied  to  the  com-j 
ton  benefit  of  all  tlie  States.”  Now,  if  this  bej 
0,  where  does  he  derive  the  idght  to  appropii-i 
|te  them  for  partial  and  local  objects?  How! 
an  the  gentlernan  consent  to  vote  away  im^j 
nense  bodies  of  these  lands  for  canals  in  In- 
jiana  and  Illinois;  to  the  Louisville  and  Port- 
|in(l  canalf  to  Kenyon  College  in  Oliio;  to 
chools  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  other  ob- 
'.‘cts  of  a  similar  descripticn^  If  grants  of  tli is 
haracter  can  fiiirly  be  considered  :\s  in.'ule  for 
the  common  benefit  of  all  the  States,”  it  can 
nly  be  bccanse  all  the  States  arc  interested  in 
c  welfare  of  each — a  principle,  which,  caiTied 
)  the  full  extent,  destroys  all  disfinction  be- 
veen  local  and  nation-.d  objects;  and  is  cer- 
inly  broad  enough  to  embrace  tlie  principles 
r  which  1  have  ventured  to  contend.  Sh, 
e  true  difi'crence  between  us  I  taltc  to  be 
is:  tbe  gentleman  wishes  to  treat  tbe  pubUc 
nds  is  a  great  treasure,  just  as  so  much  money 
the  Treasury,  tp  be  apphed  to  all  objects, 
nstitutional  and  unconstitutional,  to  which  the 
jiblic  money  is  now  constantly  applied.  I  eon- 
ler  it  as  a  sacred  ti-ust,  which  we  ought  to  ful- 
011  tlie  principles  for  which  I  have  contended. 
The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  thought 
I'Oper  to  present  in  strong  contrast  the  friendly 
[dings  of  tho  Kast  tow'ards  the  West,  with  the 
intiments  of  an  opposite  character,  displayed 
the  South  in  relation  to  appropriations  for 
\terual  Improvenienls.  Now,  Sir,  let  it  be  re- 
jillccted  that  the  South  h.ave  made  no  profes- 
ms  (1  have  certainly  made  none  in  their  be- 


objects.  That  gentlemin,  at  the  same  time,  at' 
Icnowledgcd  that  the  South  entertains  lonstiiu 
tional  scruples  on  this  subject.  Are  we  then. 
Sir,  to  understand  that  the  gentleman  consider'- 
it  a  just  subject  of  reproacii,  that  wc  respee*- 
our  Oaths,  by  which  wc  are  bound  “  to  preserve, 
protOct,and  defend,the  Constitution  of  the  Uni 
ted  States”^  Would  the  gcntle.man  have  us 
manifest  our  love  to  tlie  'IVest,  by  trampling 
underfoot  our  constifutloiial  scruples?  Does 
he  not  perceive,  if  the  South  is  to  be  reproached 
with  unkindness  to  the  West,  in  voting  agains'. 
appropriations  which  the  gentl-nrian  admit 
they  could  not  vote  for  without  doing  violence 
to  their  constitutional  opinions,  that  he  expose.' 
himself  to  the  <juestion — whether,  if  he  wies  ill 
our  situation,  he  could  vote  for  these  appropria¬ 
tions  reg'.unilcss  of  his  scruples?  No,  Sh,  I  will 
not  do  the  gentleman  so  great  injustice.  He 
has  fallen  into  this  error  from  not  liaving  duly 


icd  the  force  and  eft'ect  of  the  repr^iach 


[If)  of  regard  for  the  West.  It  has  been  rc- 


rv'ed  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[  ille  he  vaunts  his  own  personal  devotion  to 
(estern  interests,  to  cLiim  for  tlie  entire  sec- 
•n  of  country  to  which  he  belongs  an  ardent 
eiidship  for  the  West,  as  manifested  by  their 
pport  of  the  system  of  Internal  Improvement, 
file  he  casts  in  our  teeth  the  reproach  that 
t  South  has  manifested  hostihty  to  'Western 
ercsts,  in  epposingappr^riations  for 


which  he  w;ts  endeavoring  to  cast  upon  the 
South.  In  relation  to  the  other  point,  the 
fricndslilp  manifested  by  New  England  towards 
the  West,  in  their  suppor'eof  the  system  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvement,  the  gentlemen  will  pardor 
me  for  saying  that  I  tiiiiilc  he  is  equally  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  liaving  introduced  that  topic.  As  that 
gentleman  has  fbrced  it  upon  us,  however,  1 
cannot  sufTer  it  to  pass  unnoticed  When  the 
gentleman  tells  us  that  the  appropriations  fet 
intern:'.!  improvements  in  the  M^'est  would,  ir. 
almost  every  instance,  luivc  fiiiled,  but  for  the 
New  England  votes,  he  h:is  forgotten  to  tell  us 
the  when,  the  how,  and  the  wherefore,  this  new- 
fioni  zeal  for  the  West  sprung  up  i;i  the  bosom 
of  New  England.  If  we  look  back  only  a  few 
yeai-s,  wc  will  find,  in  both  Houses  of  Congress 
an  uniform  and  steady  opposition,  on  the  par* 
of  the  members  from  the  Eastern  States  gelie- 
raily,  to  all  appropriations  of  tliis  character. 
.\t  the  time  I  became  a  member  of  this  House, 
ai'xl  fer  some  time  afterwards,  a  decided  majori¬ 
ty  of  the  New  England  Senators  were  opposed 
to  the  very  measures  which  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  tells  us  they  now  cordially  sup¬ 
port.  Sir,  tlie  Journals  are  before  me,  and- an 
examination  of  them  will  satisfy  every  gentle  ■ 
man  of  that  fact.  It  must  be  well  known  to 
every  one  whose  experience  dates  back  as  far 
1825,  th.at,  up  to  a  certain  period.  New  England 
was  generally  opposed  to  appropriations  for  ir. 
ternal  improvements  in  the  VVest.  The  gentle 
man  from  Massachusetts  may  be  himself  an  ex¬ 
ception;  but,  if  he  went  for  the  system  before 
1825,  it  is  certain  that  his  colleagues  did  riot  go 
wiUi  him.  In  the  session  of  1824-  and  ’2-5,  how¬ 
ever,  (a  memorable  sra  in  tlie  history  of  this 
country)  a  wonderful  change  took  place  in 
New  England  in  relation  to  Western  interests 
Sir,  an  extraordinary  union  of  sympatliieS  and 
of  interests  was  then  effected,  which  brought 
the  East  and  the  West  into  close  alliance.  The 
book  from  which  I  have  before  read  contains 
the  first  public  annunciation  of  that  happy  re¬ 
conciliation  of  conflicting  interests,  personal  and 
political,  wlfich  brought  the  Kast  and  West  to 
gethcr,  and  locked  in  a  fraternal  embrace  the 
two  great  orators  of  the  East  and  the  West.— 
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l  esult  of  the  Presidential  election  in  tire  House 
of  Representatives  was  still  doubtful;  while  the 
whole  couutiy  was  locking  with  intense  anxiety 
to  that  legislative  hall,  where  tlic  mig'hty  drama 
«a3  so  soon  to  be  acted,  that  we  saw  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  two  great  parties  in  the  House  and  in 
the  nation,  “  taking  sweet  counsel  togetlier,” 
and  in  a  celebi-atcd  debate  on  the  Cumber¬ 
land  Jioad,  fighting  side  by  side  for  Western 
interests.  It  was  on  that  memorable  occasion 
that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  held  out  the 
white  flag  to  the  West,  and  uttered  those  libe¬ 
ral  sentiments,  wliich  he,  yesterday,  so  indig¬ 
nantly  repudiated.  Then  it  was  that  that 
happy  union  between  the  membei-s  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  coalition  was  consummated,  whose  im¬ 
mediate  issue  was  a  President  from  one  quarter 
of  the  Umon,  with  the  succession  (as  it  was 
supposed)  secured  to  another.  'I'he  “American 
system,”  before  a  rude, disjointed,  and  misshap- 
pen  mass,  now  assumed  form  anil  consistency. 
Then  it  was  that  it  became  “the  settled  policy 
of  the  Government”  that  this  system  should 
be  so  administered  as  to  create  a  reciprocity  of 
interests,  and  a  reciprocal  distribution  of  Go 
vernmcntal  favors — Kast  an  d\V  est — (the  Tariff 
and  Internal  Improvements)  — while  the  South — 
yes,  sir,  the  impracticable  South,  was  to  be  “out 
of  your  protection.”  The  gentleman  may  boast 
as  much  as  he  jileases  of  tiie  friendship  of  New 
England  for  the  AVest,  as  displayed  in  their 
support  of  internal  improvement;  but,  when 
he  next  introduces  that  topic,  1  trust  that  he 
will  tell  us  when  that  tfienddiip  commenced; 
how  it  was  brought  about,  and  why  it  was 
established.  Before  I  leave  this  topic,  1  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  tliat  the  true  character  of 
the  policy  now  pursued  by  the  gentleman  from 
A4assachusetts,  and  his  friends,  in  relation  to 
appropriations  of  land  and  money  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  West,  is,  in  my  estilnation,  very  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  pursued  by  Jacob  of  old  toward  hi.s 
brother  Esau — “It  robs  them  of  their  birthright 
for  a  mess  of  pottage.” 

7'he  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  in  allud¬ 
ing  to  a  remark  of  mine,  that,  before  any  dispo¬ 
sition  could  be  made  of  the  public  lands,  the 
national  debt  (for  which  they  stand  pletlged) 
must  be  fir.st  paid,  took  occasion  to  intimate, 
“tliat  the  extraordinary  ferior  which  seems 
to  exist  in  a  certain  quarter  [meaning  the  South, 
sir,]  for  the  payment  of  the  debt,  arises  from  a 
disposition  to  weaken  the  tics  which  bind  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  the  Union.”  AVhile  the  gentleman  deals 
us  this  blow,  he  professes  an  ai’dent  desire  to 
see  the  debt  speedily  extinguished.  He  must 
excuse  me,  however,  for  feeling  some  distrust 
on  that  subject,  until  I  find  this  disposition 
manifested  by  somctliing  stronger  than  profes¬ 
sions.  I  shall  look  for  acts — decided  and  une¬ 
quivocal  acts;  for  the  performance  of  which 
,'an  opportunity  will  very  soon  (if  I  am  not 
greatly  mistaken)  be  afforded.  Sir,  if  I  were 
at  liberty  to  judge  of  the  com'se  which  that 
gentleman  would  pm’sue,  from  the  principles 
he  has  laid  down  in  relation  to  this  matter,  I 
should  be  bound  to  conclude  that  he  will  be 
found  acting  with  those  with  whom  it  is  a  dar¬ 
ling  object  to  prevent  the  payment  of  the  pub- 
i.ic.  debt.  He  tells  us  he  is  desirous  of  paving 


tlie  debt,  “tifecajusc  vve  ar^  thider  aW  ohtlgfiUa/d 
to  discharge  it”  Now,  sir,  suppose  it  should; 
happen  that  tht  public  creditors,  with  whom 
we  have  contracted  the  obligation,  should  re-' 
lease  us  from  it,  so  far  as  to  declare  their  wil¬ 
lingness  to  wait  fot  payment  for  fifty  years  to” 
come,  provided,  only,  \he  interest  shall  he  pune-- 
tmally  discharged- -the  gentleman  from  Mas^ 
sachusetts  will  then  be  rtueu;ed  from  the  obii- 
g-ation  which  now  makes  him  desirous  of  paying. 


the  debt:  iuid,  let  me  tell  the  gentleman,  the 


holders  of  the  stock  will  not  only  release  us- 
from  this  obligation,  but  they  wilV  implore, 
nay,  they  will  even  pay  us  not  to  psy  them. 
'But,”  adds  the  gentleman,  “so  far  as  tiv;  debt 


may  have  an  e  ffect  in  binding  the  debtoi-s  to  the 


country,  and  thereby  serving  as  a  link  to  hold 
the  States  together,  he  would  be  glad  that  it  | 
should  exist  forever.”  Surely  then,  sir,  on  the- 
gentleman’s  own  principles  he  mirst  be  oppos¬ 
ed  to  tile  payment  of  the  debt.  Sir,  let  .vie 
tell  that  gentleman,  that  the  South  repudiates... 
the  idea  that  a  pecuniary  dependaice  on  the  ‘ 
Eederal  Government  is  one  of  the  legitimate 
means  of  holding  the  States  together.  A  mo¬ 
neyed  interest  in  theGovernment  is  essentially  a 
base  interest;  and  just  so  far  as  it  operates  to 
bind  tJie  feelings  of  those  who  are  subjected 
to  it  to  the  Govermnent;  just  so  far  as  it 
operates  in  creating  sympathies  and  inter¬ 
ests  that  would  not  otherwise  exist;  is  it  op  j 
pos-ed  to  all  the  principles  of  free  government^ 
and  at  war  with  virtue  and  patriotism.  Sir,  th( 
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link  which  binds  the  pubhc  ci'editors,ffs  such,  t(B 
their  country,  binds  ttiem  equally  to  all  govern 
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ments,  whether  arbitrary  or  free.  In  a  free 
vcrnniept  this  principle  of  abject  dependence 
if  exten'ded  through  all  the  ramifications  of  so 
ciety,  must  be  fatal  to  liberty.  Already  hav( 
we  m;u-lc  alarming  strides  in  tliat  direction 
The  entire  class  of  manufacturers,  the  holder 
of  stocks,  with  their  hundreds  of  millions  o 
capital,  are  held  to  the  Government  by  th' 
sti'ong  link  pecuniary  inters  sis.  Millions  o 
people,  entire  sections  of  country',  interested 
or  believing  themselves  to  be  so,  in  the  publi  ' 
lands,  and  tile  public  treasure,  ai  c  bound  to  th 
Government  by  the  expectations  of  pecuniar , 
favors.  If  tills  system  is  carried  much  furtliei 
no  man  can  fail  to  see  tliat  every  generous  me 
tive  of  attachment  to  the  country  will  be  det 
troyed,  and  in  its  place  will  spring  up  tlio.se  low 
gi'ovelling,  base,  and  selfish  feelings,  whic 
bind  men  to  the  footstool  of  a  despot  by  bond 
as  strong  and  as  enduring  as  those  which  attac 
them  to  free  institutions.  Sir,  I  would  lay  th 
foundation  of  tins  Government  in  the  affectior 
of  the  people.  I  would  teach  them  to  cling  t 
it  by  dispensing  equal  justice,  and,  above  all,  b 
securing  the  “blessings  of  liberty  to  theraselvt 
and  to  their  posterity. " 

The ,  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachi 
setts  has  gone  out  of  his  way  to  pass  a  liig 
eulogium  on  the  State  of  Ohio.  In  the  mo 
impasrioned  tones  of  eloquence,  he  describe 
ner  majestic  march  to  greatness.  He  trid  i 
that,  having  already  left  all  the  other  States,  fi 
behind,  she  was  now  passing  by  A^irginia  ar  >« 
Pennsylvania,  and  about  to  take  her  station  t 
the  side  of  New  York.  To  all  this,  sir,  I  wi 
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abstract.  VVe  tvill  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
the  black  man,  as  .some  pj^ilosophers  have  con- 
tenclecl,  is  of  an  inferior  faco,  nor  whether  his 
color  and  condition  are  the  effects  of  a  curse 
inflicted  for  the  offences  of  his  ancestors.  We. 
deal  in  no  abstractions.  VVe  will  not  look  back 
to  inquire  whether  our  fathers  we:e  g'uiltless 
In  introducing',  Slav .:s  into  th.s  country. 

If  an  inquiry  shouM  ever  be  instituted  into 
these  mattei'S,  liowever,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
profits  of  the  slave  trade  were  not  confined  to 
the  South.  Southern  ships  and  Southern  sail¬ 
or's  were  nottho  histruments  of  bringing  slaves 
to  the  shori' s  of  America;  nor  did  our  merchants 
reap  the  profits  of  that  “accursed  traffic.”  But, 
Sir,  we  w.'.l  jiass  over  all  this.  If  slavery,  as  it 
now  exists  in  this  coimtry,  be  an  evil,  we  of  the 
present  Aav  found  it  readn  made  tu  our  hands. 
Finrling  onr  lot  cast  among  a  people  whom 
God  had  manifestly  committed  to  our  care,  wi' 
did  not  sit  down  to  speculate  on  abstract  ques¬ 
tions  of  theoretical  liberty.  AVe  met  it  as  a 
practical  question  of  oblit'ation  and  duty.  We 
resolved  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation  in 
which  Providence  barl  placed,  us,  and  to  fulfil 
Carolina,  deem  it  prudent  or  necessary  to  en-  i  the  high  trust  which  had  devolved  upon  us,  as 


disposed  most  cordially  to  respond.  When, 
•aiowcver,  the  gentleman  proceeded  to  contrast 
the  State  of  Ohio  witlt  Kentucky,  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  Latter,  I  listened  to  him  with  re¬ 
gret;  and  when  he  proceeded  furtlier  to  attrib¬ 
ute  the  grcat,and,  as  he  supposed, acknowledged 
superiority  of  the  former  in  population,  '.veaith, 
and  general  prosperhy,  to  the  nclicy  of  Nathan 
Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  which  liacl  secured  to 
tiic  people  of  Ohio  (by  the  ordnance  of  ’8“'' 
a  population  of  freemen,  I  will  confess  that 
my  feelings  suffered  a  revulsion,  wliich  I  au- 
Jiow  unable  to  describe,  in  any  language  suffi¬ 
ciently  respectful  toward.s  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  In  contrasting  the  State  of 
Oh'o  with  Kentucky,  for  the  purpose  of  point- 
ng  out  the  superiority  of  the  former,  and  of 
attributing  that  oipcvority  to  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  one  Stale,  and  its  absence  in  tlie 
other,  I  thought  I  could  discern  the  very  spirit 
of  the  Missouri  question  intruded  into  this  de¬ 
bate,  for  objects  best  known  to  the  gentleman 
himself.  Bid  tliat  gentleman,  sir,  when  he 
formed  the  determination  lo  cross  the  s' uthern 
border,  in  order  to  invade  the  Slate  nt  South 


list  under  his  banners  the  prejudices  of  the  world, 
which,  like  Swiss  troops,ma.y  be  engaged  m  any 
cause,  and  are  preptived  to  serve  'inder  any 
leader?  Did  he  desire  to  avail  himself  of  those 
remorseless  alfes — the  passions  of  ma'ikind? — of 
wh  ch  it  may  be  more  truly  said  than  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  wilderness,  “that  their 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  a'l  ages,  sexes,  s»d  conditions 
(Jr  was  it  supposed,  sir,  that,  in  a  premeditated 
and  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  South,  it  was 
advisable  to  hegm  by  a  gentle  admonition  of 
our  supposed  vjeakness,  in  order  to  prevent  us 
i'om  making  that  firm  and  manly  resistance, 
due  to  onr  own  characte"  and  our  <leurest  in. 
terests^  W.as  the  si":iificant  .hint  of  the  vjeak- 
ness  of  sltiv.e  holding  States,  when  contrasted 
with  the  superior  strength  of  free  States ~\\ke 
the  g'are  of  the  weapon  half  drawn  from  its 
scabbard — intended  to  enforce  the  lessons  of 
prudence  and  of  patriotism,  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  had  resolvecl,  out  of  ills  abniulaist  gene¬ 
rosity,  gratuitously  to  bestow  upon  us’  Mr. 
dresident,the  imprrssion  which  has  gone  abroad 
of  tbe  weakness  of  the  South,  as  connected  vvith 
‘he  slave  question,  exposes  us  to  such  constant 
dtack.s;  has  done  us  so  much  injury;  and  is  cal- 
:ulated  to  produce  stich  infinite  mischiefs,  that 
embrace  the  occasion  preseded  by  the  re- 
uarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  to 
leclare  that  we  are  ready  to  meet  tiie  question 
promptly  and  fearlessly.  It  is  one  from  which 
VC  arc  not  disposed  to  shrink,  in  whatever  form, 
)r  under  whatever  circumstances,  it  may  be  pres¬ 
sed  upon  us.  '\Vc  ai'c  ready  to  make  up  the  is- 
itie  with  the  gentlcmati,  as  to  the  influence  of 
lavery  on  individual  and  national  character — 
on  the  prosperity  and  greatness,  either  of  the 
Jnited  States  or  of  particular  States,  Sir, 
vhen  arraigned  before  tlie  bar  of  public  opin- 
on  on  this  charge  of  .sl.avery,  we  can  stand  'jp 
with  conscious  rectitude,  plead  not  gaiilty,  and 


the  owners  of  slaves,  in  the  only  way  in  which 
such  a  tnist  could  be  fi'fillcd  without  spread¬ 
ing  misery  and  ruii\  throughout  the  land.  VVe 
found  that  wc  had  t’o  deal  with  a  people  whosc 
physical,  moral,  and  i’lttllectual  habits  and 
character,  totally  dis •qualified  'hem  for  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  th.e  blessin.’s  of  f>e'’doin.  W'e  could 
not  send  them  back  to  the  shore.;  from  whence 
their  fathers  had  been  taken ;  '.heh-  numbers  for¬ 
bade  tlie  thought,  even  if  we  dd  not  know  that 
their  condition  liTe  is  ii.Iinitsly  preferable  to 
what  it  po.saibly  could  bt  among  the  barren 
.sands  and  savage  tribes  of  Africa;  and  it  was 
wholly  irreconcilable  with  all  our  notions  of 
humanity  to  tear-  asunder  the  ten.ler  ties  which 
ihey  had  formed  among  us,  to  gnitify  the  feel 
ings  of  a  false  philanthropy. 

What  a  commentary  on  the  wisdom,  justice.' 
and  benevolence  of  the  Southern  sl.ivcvholder, 
is  presented  by  the  example  of  cciyain  benevo¬ 
lent  associations  and  charitable  individuals  else¬ 
where!  Shedding  weak  tears  over  sufitring.s 
which  had  existence  only  in  their  own  sickh 
imaginations,  these  “  friends  of  hura.mitT”  set 
themselves  systematically  to  work  to  seduce  the 
slaves  of  the  South  from  their  masters.  By 
means  of  missionaries  and  political  tracts,  the 
sclrcme  was,  in  a  gveat  measure,  successful , 
Thousands  of  these  deluded  victims  of  fanati¬ 
cism  were  seduced  into  the  en  joyment  of  free¬ 
dom  in  our  Northern  citie.s;  and  what  has  been 


the  consequence?  Go  to  tVese  cities  now,  anil 
ask  the  question.  Visit  the  dark  and  narrow' 
lanes  and  obscure  recesses,  which  have  been 
assigned,  by  common  assent,  as  the  abodes  of 
thase  outcasts  of  the  world,  the  free  people  of 
color .  Sir,  tliere  does  not  exist,  on  the  face 
the  whole  earth,  a  population  so  poor,  so  wretch¬ 
ed,  so  vile,  so  loathsome,  so  utterly  destitute  of 
all  the  comforts,  convcniencies,  and  decencies  of 
life,  as  the  •infortunate  blacks  of  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  and  Boston.  Liberty  has  been  to 


)ut  ourselves  upon  God  and  our  country.  Sir,  \  them  the  greatest  of  calamities — the  heaviest  of 
re  will  not  consent  to  look  at  slavery  in  the  curses.  Sir,  I  have  had  some  opportunities  of 
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making'  covnpaFiscns  between  tfic  candition  of 
t.he  free  negroes  of  the  North  ;land  the  slaves  of 
‘he  South,  smd  the  comparison  ha-s  left  not  only 
an  Indelible  impression  of  tlie  superior  -idvanta- 
ges  of  the  latter,  but  has  gone  f;u' to  reconcile 
jne  to  slavery  Itself.  Never  have  I  f.lt  so  forci- 
])lv  tliat  touching  description,  “the  foxes  have 
iio'les,  and  the  birds  of  tlie  air  have  nests,  but 
the  Son  of  Man  hath  not,  where  to  lay  his  head,” 
as  when  T  have  seen  this  unhappy  race,  naked 
and  houseless,  almost  starving  ia  the  streets,  and 
abandoned  by  all  tlic  world.  .Sir,l  have  seen  in  the 
neighborhood  of  oneofthemostir.or.il,  religi¬ 
ous,  and  refined  cities  of  the  North,  -s.  family  of 
free  blacks  driven  to  the  tares  of  the  rock,  and 
there  obtaining  a  precarious  subsistence  from 
charity  and  plunder. 

When  the  gentlem/m  from  TiJassachusetts 
adopts  and  reiterates  tic  old  charge  di-ioetikncss, 
as  resulting  from  slaDErt/,  I  must  be‘ permitted 
to  call  for  the  .proof  of  those  blighting  clfects 
which  he  ascribes  to  its  influence,  I  suspect 
riiat,  when  the  subject  is  closely  examined,  it 
will  be  found  thattliere  is  not  much  force  even 
.11  the  plausible  objection  of  the  want  physi¬ 
cal  power  in  slave-hold,' ng'  St.'.tes.  'J'hs  power 
of  a  country  is  ccunpounded  of  its  population 
and  its  wealtli;  and,  i  i  mo  icni  times,  where, 
from  the  very  form  and  structure  of  society,  by 
.fiir  the  greater  portion  of  the  people  must,  even 
during  the  continua’ice  the  most  desolating' 
wars,  lie  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
and  other  peaceful  pi'usuits — it  may  be  well 
■loubted  whether  slavefholding  States,  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  superirr  value  of  their  productions, 
are  not  able  to  nvilntain  a  number  of  troops  in 
the  field  fully  C'p.ial  Vo  what  could  be  supported 
py  States  -with  a  larger  white  population,  but 
not  pcsse.ssed  of  e',jual  resources.  It  is  a  popular 
error  to  s'jppcse  th.at,  in  any  possible  state  of 
things,  the  people  of  a  country  could  ever  be 
called  out  erimasse,  or  that  a  half,  or  a  third,  or 
even  a  fifth  part  of  the  physical  force  of  any 
countr/-  could  ever  be  brought  into  the  field. 
The  difficulty  is  not  to  procure  men,  but  to  rmo- 
vlde  ^ie  mra'-.s  of  maintainivir  ikemx  and.  in  this 
view  of  tlie  subject,  it  may  be  asked  whether 
the  Southern  States  are  not  a  source  of' strength 
ind  power,  and  not  of  weahiess  to  the  counfa-y  ■' 
Whether  tiiey  nave  not  contributed,  and  arc 
mot  now  contributing  largely  to  the  w'ea’ltli  and 
prosjierity  of  every  State  in  this  Union?  From 
a  statement  which  t  hold  in  my  hand,  it  appears 
tliat  in  10  years,  from  1818  to  1827,  inclusH-e, 
•he  whole  amount  of  the  dorne.stlc  exports  of 
the  United  States  was  $  521,8 11,045;  of  which, 
•three  articles,  f  the  product  of  slircc luhor,  J  viz: 
cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,  .amounted  to  .S.339, 
203,232;  equal  to  ubout  two-tlurch  of  the  whole. 
It  is  not  true,  a.s  has  been  sup'posed,  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  labor  are  confined  almost  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  Southern  Stales.  Sir,  1  am  tlro- 
roughly  convinced  that,  at  this  time,  the  Stoics 
Nortii  of  the  Potomac  actually  derire  greater  pro¬ 
fits  from  the  labor  of  ov,r  staves  Ikon  ws  do  our¬ 
selves.  It  ajipe.rs  from  our  public  documents, 
that,  in  seven  years,  from  1821  T*  1827,  inclu¬ 
sive,  the  six  Southern  States  exported  $  190, 
337,281,  and  imported  only  5355,646,391.  Now 
tlie  difference  between  these  two  sums,  (near 


$140,000,000,^  passed  through,  the  hands  of  thr 
N'trthern  merchants,  and  enabled  th«m  to  carry 
on  their  commercial  operations  with  all  the 
world.  Such  part  of  these  goods  as  found  its 
way  back  to  our  hands  came  charged  with  the, 
duties  as  well  as  the  profits  of  tlie  merchant, the 
•sliip  owner,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  found 
employment  in  carrying  on  these  immense  ex¬ 
changes;  and  for  such  part  as  was  constimed  at  ’ 
the  North,  '.ve  received  in  exchange  Northern 
manofnetures,  charged  witll  an  increased  price,  ) 
to  cover  all  the  taxes  which  the  Nortliern  con¬ 
sumer  had  been  compelled  to  pay  on  the  import¬ 
ed  article.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  at  a  glance, 
how  much  slave  labor  has  contributed  to  tlie  ' 
wealth  and  prosperty  ofthe  U.  S.;andhow large¬ 
ly  our  Northern  brethren  have  participated  in  ^ 
the  profits  of  that  labor.  .Sir,  on  this  subject. 

I  will  quote  an  authority  which  will,  1  doubt  not, 
be  con.sidcred  by  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 


setts  as  entitled  to  high  respect  It  is  from  the 


great  Fatlier  of  “  the  American  System,”  hon¬ 
est  Matt  hew  Carey,  no  great  friend,  it  is  true,  at 
this  time,  to  Southern  rights  .and  Southern  in¬ 
terests,  but  not  tlie  worse  authority  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  on  the  point  in  qar.stinn. 

Sneaking  of  the  relative  importance  to  the 
Union  of  theSournr.RV  and  the  KasteknStatks, 
VlaHltew  Carey,  in  the  si.xth  edition  of  liis  Olive 
Branch,  pagf  278,  after  exliibiting  a  number  of 
statistical  tables,  to  show  the  decided  superior-  ■ 
ity  of  the  former,  tlnis  proccetls: 

“  But  [  am  tired  of  this  investigation — I  sick- 1 
en  for  the  honor  of  the  Imman  species.  What> 
idea  rriust  the  world  form  of  the  arrogance  of'- 
the  pretensions  on  the  one  side,  (the  East)  and  i 
>f  th'’  folly  and  weakness  of  tlie  rest  of  lliej 
Un  mi,  to  have  so  long  suffered  them  to  pass  I 
without  exposure  and  detection.  The  naked; 


fact 


that  tile  dem.tgogues  in  the  Eastern 


Ststeg,  no'  satisfied  with  rlrriving  all  the  benefits 
from  the  Smthern  section  ejf  the  Union  that  they 
would  from  som-  ny  wealthy  colonies — with  mak¬ 
ing  princt  ly  fortune.s  bv  the  carriage  and  ex¬ 
portation  of  its  bulky  and  valuable  productions, 
and  supplying  it  with  tluir  own  manufacture.' 
and  the  productioris  of  Europe  and  tiie  East 
and  West  Indies,  to  an  enormous  amount,  and 
at  an  immense  profit,  have  uniformly  treated 
it  with  oiPrage,  insult,  and  injury.  And, regard¬ 
less  of  their  vital  interests,  the  E:istern  State; 
were  lately  courting  their  own  destruction,  by  al 
lowingra  fi'vv  restless,  t'orhulent  men  to  leart  then 
bhndi'oM  to  a  separation  which  wuspre.gnant  wit!' 
their  certain  ruin.  Whenevir  that  event  take; 
place,  they  sink  into  insignificance.  If  a  sepa 
ration  were  desirable  to  any  part  of  the  Union 
it  would  be  to  the  Middle  and  Southern  States 
particularly  tlie  latter,  vi  ho  have  been  so  Ion: 
harassed  witli  tl-.e  complaints,  the  restlessness 
the  turbulence,  and  the  ingratitu.ie  of  the  F/ist 
ern  States,  th.st  their  pat-ence  has  been  taxei 
almost  beyond  endurance.  ‘  Jeshuran  woxet 
fat,  and  kicked,’  and  he  will  be  severely  punish 
ed  for  Ills  kicking  in  the  event  of  a  dissolutioi 
of  the  Union.’  ”  Sir,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctl; 
understood  that  I  d-r  not  adopt  these  sentiment 
as  mv  own.  I  quote  them  to  slt.'.y  thatver 
different  sentiments  have  prevailed  in  forma 
times,  as  to  the  weakness  of  the  slave-holdiuj 


fatatcs,  from  those  which  now  seem  to  have  be- 
<;:ome  fashionable  in  certain  quarters.  I  know 
it  has  been  supposed  by  certain  ill  iRfoinied 
v’oersons,  tliat  the  South  exists  onl}'  by  the  coun- 
■  enance  and  protection  oi  the  North.  Sir,  this 
js  the  idlest  of  all  idle  and  ridiculous  fancies 
t  hat  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of  man.  In  every 
State  of  this  Union,  except  one,  tlie  free  white 
population  actually  preponderates,whilc,  in  the 
'.British  West  India  Islands,  where  tiie  averag-e 
white  popailatlon  is  less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  ihe 
•/vhole,  the  slaves  are  kept  in  entire  subjection. 
It  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  Southern 
States  could  ever  find  the  smallest  difficulty  in 
this  respect.  On  this  subject,  as  on  all  others, 
we  ask  notliing-  of  our  Northern  brethren  but 
to  “let  us  alone;”  leave  us  to  the  undisturbed 
management  of  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the 
•  lircction  of  our  own  industry,  and  we  will  ask 
Jio  more.  Sir.  all  our  difficulties  on  this  subject 
have  arisen  from  interference  from  abroad, 
which  has  disturbed,  and  ■nay  again  disturb, our 
alomestic  tranquillity,  just  so  far  as  to  bring  down 
punishment  upon  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate 
^■ictjms  of  a  fanatical  and  mistaken  humanity. 
There  is  a  spirit,  which,  like  the  father  of  evil, 
.'s  constantly  “walking  to  and  fro  about  the 
earth,”  seeking  whom  it  may  devour;  it  is  the 
spirit  of  FALSK  rHiLAKranepY.  The  persons 
whom  it  possesses  do  not  indeed  throw  them¬ 
selves  into  the  flames,  but  they  are  employed 
in  lighting  up  the  torch' s  of  discord  throughout 
the  community.  I'heir  first  principle  of  action 
.is,  to  leave  their  own  alfairs,  and  neglect  their 
own  duties,  to  regulate  the  affairs  and  the  du¬ 
ties  of  others  Theirs  is  the  task  to  feed  tiie 
hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  of  other  lands, 
while  they  tlirust  the  naked,  famished,  and 
shivering  beggar  from  their  own  doors — to  in¬ 
struct  the  heathe  ,  while  tlieir  own  childi-cn 
•want  the  bread  of  life.  Vs  hen  this  spirit  infuses 
itself  into  the  bosom  of  a  statesman,  (if  one  so 
possessed  can  be  called  a  st.ates.man, )  it  converts 
him  at  once  into  a  visionary  enthusiast.  Then 
it  is  that  he  indulges  in  golden  dreams  of  na¬ 
tional  greatness  and  prosperity.  He  discovers 
that  “  liberU  ispower;”  and,  not  content  with 
vast  schemes  of  improvement  at  home,  (which 
it  would  bankrupt  the  irt  asury  of  die wovid  to 
execute,)  he  flies  to  foreign  land.s,  to  fulfil  ob'i- 
gations  to  “  the  human  lace,”  by  inculcating 
the  principles  “  of  political  and  religious  lib¬ 
erty,”  and  promoting  “the  general  welfai-e” 
of  die  whole  human  race.  It  is  a  spirit  which 
has  long  been  busy  widi  the  stives  of  the  .‘iouth, 
and  is  even  now  displaying  itself  in  vain  efforts 
to  drive  the  Government  from  its  wise  policy  in 
relation  to  die  tod  ii.is  It  '.s  tiiis  spirit  which 
has  filled  the  land  with  thousands  of  wild  and 
visionary  projects,  which  can  have  no  eflect  but 
to  waste  tiie  ener  ries  and  dhs.jiatetlie  resources 
of  the  couiil.'y  It  is  ‘be  spirit  of  wbroii  tlie 
aspiring  politician  dex'erouslv  avails  lumself, 
will  u,  by  inscribing  o  i  his  b  inner  tfee  ni  .gical 
words  LiBsnrr  and  P2it.vxTiJiioPT,  he  draws  to 
his  support  diat  entlie  class  of  persons  wno  are 
ready  to  bow  down  at  ihe  very  names  of  their 
idols. 

dut.  Sir,  whatever  diiTf-rence  of  opinion  mav 
exist  as  to  the  cfi’ect  of  slavery  on  na'ional 
.v.eaJ.tb  and  pro.sperity,  if  we  may  trust  to  expe¬ 


rience,  their  canhe  no  dcabtthat  it  has  nevc 
yet  produced  any  injuriotis  effect  on  individual 
or  nationii  character.  Look  tlirough  the  whole 
history  of  the  country — from  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  present 
hour.  Where  are  thereto  be  found  brighter 
examples  of  intellectual  and  mor.d  greatness 
tlian  have  been  exhibited  by  the  sons  of  the 
Soutli.  From  the  FATHF-n  of  iiis  Couktri 
down  to  the  nisTixGutsnf.i)  cuikftaix  who  has 
been  elev.ated  by  a  grcatful  people  to  the 
highest  office  in  their  gifts,  the  interval  is  fill¬ 
ed  up  by  a  long  line  of  orators,  of  statesmen, 
and  of  heroes,  justly  entitled  to  rank  among 
the  ornaments  of  tlieir  coiintn  ,  and  the  bene¬ 
factors  of  mankrod.  Look  at  “the  Old  Domin¬ 
ion,”  great  m.igiianimous  Virginia,  “  whose 
jewels  are  her  sons.”  Is  there  any  State  in  this 
Union  who  has  contributed  so  much  to  the 
honor  and  welfare  of  the  country?  Sir,  I  will 
yield  the  win, le  question--!  will  acknowledge 
the  fatal  efl'ects  of  slavery  upon  character,  if  any 
one  can  deny  that,  for  noble  disinterestedness, 
ardent  love  cf  country,  exalted  virtue,  and  pure 
and  holy  dev  ulon  to  liberty,  the  people  of  the 
Sciu'liern  States  have  never  been  surpassed  by 
any  in  tne  world.  1  know  ,  Sir,  that  this  devo¬ 
tion  to  tibertf/nas  scmeti..'.es  been  supposed  to 
be  at  war  with  our  institutions.  But  it  is  in  some 
degree  tiie  result  of  those  verymstituticnis.  Burke, 
tien/ost  philosophical  of  statesmen,  as  be  was  the 
most  accornplisiied  of  orators,  well  understood 
the  operati  n  of  this  principle  in  elevating  the 
sentiment-s  and  ex.alling  the  principles  of  the 
people  in  s'ave  bolding  St!>tes.  I  will  conclude 
ray  remirks  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  by 
'■eading  .a  few  pa-srages  from  his  speech  “  or. 
iTioving  his  ''cscdutions  fo“  conciliation  with  the 
Colonies,”  22d  ^La^■ch,  1775. 

“  There  is  a  circun,,-,tat-ce  attending  the 
Southern  Colonies  wiiicli  makes  the  spirit  of 
liberty  still  more  high  and  haugiity  tlian  in 
those  to  the  Northward.  It  is  that,  in  Virginia 
and  tile  Carolinas,  they  have  a  vast  multitude  of 
staves.  Where  this  is  tiie  case,  in  any  part  of 
tile  world,  those  who  are  free  are  by  far  the 
most  proud  and  jealous  of  their  freedom.  Free¬ 
dom  .s  to  them  not  only  an  enjoyment,  but  a 
kind  of  rank  and  privilege.  Nut  seeing  that, 
as  in  coumrles  where  it  is  a  common  blessing, 
and  as  broad  and  general  as  the  air,  it  mai' 
unite  much  abject  toil,  and  great  misery, 
with  all  thf-  exterior  of  servitude,  liberty  looks 
among  them  like  something  that  is  more  noble 
and  liberal.  1  do  not  mean.  Sir,  to  commend 
the  superior  nior.slity  of  ttiis  sentiment,  which 
li.ts  at  least  as  inccli  of  pride  as  virtue  in  it.; 
but  I  cannot  alter  the  natur-e  of  mm.  The  fact 
is  sc,  and  these  people  of  the  Southern  Colo¬ 
nies  arc  mucli  more  strongiv,  an.i  with  a  higher 
and  more  stubborn  spiri'.,  attached  t»  libertv 
tiian  those  to  tb.e  North  are.  Sticli  were  all  the 
anc'.ert  Cornmonwei-lths:  sucli  were  our  Gothic 
ancojLovs.  S‘ich,  in  otir  days,  were  the  Poles; 
end  suck  wili  he  all  masters  of  slaves,  who  are  no^ 
slaves  themselves .  In  such  a  people,  tlie  haugh¬ 
tiness  of  domination  combines '■  ith  tliespiiit  ot 
freedom,  fortifies  it,  and  renders  it  invincible.” 

In  the  com'se  of  my  former  r.-marks,  Mr. 
President,  I  took  occasion  to  deprecate. 
of  the  greatest  cf  evils,  the  consclidat' 


s 


Govmxment.  The  gentleman  takes  alarm  at  the 
sound.  “^Cnmoliduti on,  like  the  tariff',”  gnites 
upon  his  ear.  He  tells  us  “we  have  heard  much 
of  late  about  consolidation;  that  it  is  the  ral'y- 
ing  word  for  all  who  are  endeavoring  to  wenlicrt 
the  Union,  by  adxling  to  the  power 
States.”  But  consolidation  vsays  tne 


ton,  in  February,  1824,  on  the  occasion  of  ffr- 
ganiziilg  a  party  opposition  to  the  re-election  dT 
Governor  Eu,st  s.  The  gentleman  will  recog-* 
nize  this  as  “  the  canonical  book  of  political 
scripture;”  and  it  instructs  us  that,  “whenthcr 
of  the  j  American  Colonies  redeemed  themselves  fron> 
gentle- j  British  bondage,  ami  bec.ame  so  many  independ- 


man)  was  the.  very  object  for  which  the  Union  je?;/  nation-'’,  they  proposed  to  fnin  a  Nationau 


was  formed,  and,  in  support  of  that  opinion,  he 
read  a  passage  from  the  address  of  the  Presi- 
ilentof  the  Convention  to  Congress,  which  he 
assumes  to  be  an  authority  on  his  side  of  the 
question.  But,  sir,  the  gentleman  is  mistaken 
rhe  object  of  the  framers  of  the  Con.  titution, 


Umox — [not  a  Federal  Union-,  Sir,  !)ut  a  Nation¬ 
al  Union.'}  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  a  um'o« 
of  iki:  Sfatee  in  this  form  became  known  by  the 
wo-Tos  oi  Federaiists-,  those  who  wanted  no  union 
of  the  States,  or  disliked  the  proposed  form  of 
union,  became  known  by  the  name  of  nnti  fede- 


as  disclosed  m  that  address,  was  not  the  consoli-  \  rnUst,i.  By  means  which  need  not  be  enume- 
dation  of  the  Government,  but  “the  consolida-jratcd,  the  became  [after  ihe  ex- 

tion  of  the  Union.”  It  w.as  not  to  dr:iwpowcr|p'rition  of  twelve  years]  our  nation,al  ridel's. 


from  the  States  in  order  to  transfer  it  to  a  great 
JJation.al  Government,  but,  in  the  lang'u.age  of 
the  Constitution  itself,  “to  form  a  mare  perfect 
union” — and  by  what  means?  By  “establishing 
justice,  promoting  domes' ic  tranquillity,  and 
securing  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity.”  This  is  the  true  reading 
of  the  constitution.  But  according  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman’s  reading,  the  object  of  the  constitu¬ 
tion  was  to  coosolidotc  the  Government,  and  the 
means  would  seem  to  be,  the  promotion  of  in¬ 
justice,  causing  domestic  dtsewd,  and  depriving 
the  States  and  the  people  “of  the  blessings  of 
liberty”  forever.  The  gentleman  boasts  of 
belonging  to  the  party  of  Nationai.  Rcrmn- 
CAXS.  NationalRepublicans '  —  anew  name,  sir, 
for  a  very  old  thing.  The  nafion.al  republicans 
of  the  present  day  were  the  federalists  of  ’98, 
who  became  federal  republicans  during  the  w.ar 
of  1812,  and  were  manufactured  into  national 
republicans  somewhere  about  the  year  1825 
Jisaparty,  (by  whatever  name  distinguished,) 
they  have  always  been  animated  by  the  same 
principle?,  and  have  kt  pt  steadily  in  view  a  com¬ 
mon  object,  the  consolidotim  of  the  Government. 
Sir,  the  party  to  which  I  am  proud  of  having  be¬ 
longed,  from  die  very  commencement  of  my  po¬ 
litical  life  to  tlie  present  day,  were  the  Democrats 
■  f  ’98,  {AnnrcInsts.Miti-Fede.ralisis  Revolathn- 
ists,  1  think  they  were  sometimes  called.)  They 
assumed  the  name  of  Dcmocrotie  Repuhlicans 
in  1812,  and  have  retained  their  name  and  prin¬ 
ciples  lip  to  the  present  hour.  True  to  their 
political  faith,  t'.iev  have  alwajes,  as  a  party, 
been  in  mvorof  Umiiations  of  pmoer-,  they  have 
iiisi-ted  that  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Fe¬ 
deral  Government  are  refwrved,  and  have  been 
constantly  sTniggling,as  they  are  now  struggling, 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  Slates,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  drawn  into  the  vortex,and 
swallowed  up  by  one  gre.at  consolidaced  go¬ 
vernment.  Sir,  any  one  acquainted  with  the 
histories  of  parties  in  this  c.mntry  will  recog¬ 
nize  in  the  points  now  in  dispute  between  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  myself  the  ve¬ 
ry  grounds  which  have,  from  the  beginning,  di¬ 
vided  the  two  gi'eat  parties  in  this  country,  an;i 
which  (call  these  parties  by  what  names  you 
will,  and  amalgapiote  them  as  you  may)  will 
divide  them  forever.  The  true  distinction  be- 


and,  for  a  iieriod  of  sixteen  years,  until  the  close 
of  ,Mr.  Madison’s  administration  in  1817,  con¬ 
tinued  to  exercise  the  exchnsive  d'rection  ok 
our  public  officers.”  Here,  sir,  is  the  true  his¬ 
tory  of  the  origin,  rise,  and  progress  of  the 
party  of  nattonal repiiblican.s,  who  date  back  tr> 
the  verc  origin  of  the  Government,  and  whcv 
then,  as  now,  chose  to  consider  the  Constitution 
as;having*created  not  a  federal,  o.  national, 
union;  who  regarded  ‘  consolidation”  as  no 
evil,  and  who  doubtless  comsider  it  “a  consum¬ 
mation  devoutly  to  be  wished”  to  build  up  a 
great  “central  government,”  “one  and  indi¬ 
visible.”  Sir,  tliere  have  existed,  in  every  age 
and  every  coiin<^n’,  two  distinct  orders  of  men — 
the  lovers  of  freedom  and  the  devoted  advocate.'! 
of  power.  The  same  gi-eat  leading  principles, 
modified  only  by  peciili.arities  of  manners,  ha¬ 
bits,  and  institutions,  divided  parties  in  the  an¬ 
cient  republiec,  animated  the  wkigs  and  iories 
of  Great  Britain,  distinguished  in  our  own 
times  the  hberah  and  ultras  of  France,  and 
mav  be  traced  even  in  the  bloody  struggles  of 
uniiappy  Spain.  Sir,  when  tho  gallant  liiego, 
who  devoted  iiimself  and  alt  that  he  possessed 
to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  veas  dnigged  to 
the  scaflbld,  f'lllowed  by  the  te.ars  and  lamenta¬ 
tions  of  every  lover  cf  freedom  throughout  the 
world,  he  perished  amidst  the  deafening  cries 
of  ‘ ‘  long  live  the  absolute  king ! ”  The  people 
whom  I  represent,  Mr.  President,  are  the  des¬ 
cendants  of  ihose  who  brought  wltli  them  to 
this  country,  a.s  he  most  precious  of  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  “an  ardent  love  of  liberty;”  and  while 
that  =hall  be  preserved, they  v/ill  always  be  found 
manfully  struggling  ag^ainst  the  000.1011  dution  oj 
the  Government --XU  the  woust  of  evils. 

The  Senator  from  V!a.ssachusetts,  in  alluding' 
to  tlie  Tariff,  becomes  quite  facetious.  He 
tells  us  that  “he  hears  of  rothmg  but  Tariff, 
Tariff,  Tariff if  a  word  could  be  found  to 
rhyme  with  it,  he  presumes  it  would  be  cele- 
bn.ted  in  verse,  and  set  to  music.  ”  Sir,  perhaps 
the  gentleman,  !*i  muekery  of  our  complaints, 
may  be  himself  disposed  to  sing'  the  praises  ot 
the  Tariff  in  doggerel  verse,  to  the  tune  of  “Old 
Hundrcil.”  I  am  not  at  all  surprised,  however, 
at  the  aversion  of  the  gentleman  to  the  very' 
name  of  Tariff.  I  doubt  not  that  it  must  always 
bring  up  some  very  unpleasant  recollections  to. 


tween  those  parties  is  laid  down  in  a  celebrat-jhis  mind.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken,  the 
cd  manifesto  issued  by  the  Convention  of  the  1  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was  a  leading  actor- 
^  of  Massachusetts,  assembled  in  Bos-  at  a  great  meeting  got  up  in  Bostoa»  in  192^),' 


against  the  Tariff.  It  has  generally  been  sup¬ 
posed  that  he  di-ew  up  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  that  meeting,  denouncing  the  Tariff  system 
as  unequal,  oppressive,  atid  unjust;  and,  if  I  am 
not  much  mistaken, its  cons/ifutionaliti/. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  gentleman  made  a  speech 
on  that  occasion  in  support  of  those  resolutions, 
denouncing  the  system  in  no  very  measured 
terms;  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  calling  its 
constitutionality  in  question.  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  been  able  to  lay  my  hands  on  those 
proceedings;  but  I  have  seen  them,  and  I  can¬ 
not  be  mistaken  in  their  character.  At  that 
time.  Sir,  the  Senator  from  iMassachusctts  en¬ 
tertained  the  very  sentiments  in  relation  to  the 
Tariff  which  the  South  now  entertains.  We 
next  find  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  ex¬ 
pressing  his  opinion  on  tlie  Tariff  as  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Keprescntatives  from  tlie  city  of 
Boston,  in  1824.  On  that  occasion.  Sir,  the 
gentleman  assumed  a  position  which  command¬ 
ed  the  respect  and  admiration  of  his  country. 
He  stood  forth  the  powerful  and  fearless  cham¬ 
pion  of  free  trade.  He  met,  in  that  conflict,  the 
advocates  of  restriction  and  monopoly,  and  they 
“  fled  from  before  his  face.”  With  a  profound 
sagacity, a  fullness  of  knowledge,  and  a  richness 
of  illustration  that  has  never  been  surpassed,  he 
maintained  and  established  tire  principles  of  com¬ 
mercial  freedom  on  a  foundation  never  to  be 
shaken.  Great,  Indeed,  was  the  victory  achiev¬ 
ed  by  the  gentleman  on  that  occasion;  most 
striking  the  contrast  between  the  clear,  forci¬ 
ble,  and  convincing  arguments  by  which  he 
he  cai-ried  away  the  understandings  of  his  hear¬ 
ers,  and  the  narrow  views  and  wretched  sophis¬ 
try  of  another  distinguished  orator,  who  may'  be 
truly  said  to  have  “held  up  his  farthing  candle 
to  the  sun.”  Sir,  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  on  tliat,  the  proudest  day  of  his  life,  like 
a  mighty  giant,  bore  away'  upon  his  shoulders 
the  pillars  of  the  temple  of  error  and  delusion, 
escaping  himself  unhurt,  and  leaving  his  adver. 
saries  overwhelmed  in  its  ruins.  Then  it  was 
that  he  erected  to  free  trade  a  beautiful  and 
enduring  monument,  and  “inscribed  the  mar¬ 
ble  with  his  name.”  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
pain  and  regi-et  that  I  now'  go  forward  to  the 
next  great  era  in  the  pohtical  life  of  that  gen¬ 
tleman,  when  he  was  found  on  this  floor,  sup¬ 
porting,  advocating,  and  finally'  voting  for,  the 
Tariff  of  1828 — that  “bill  of  abominations.” 
By  tliat  act.  Sir,  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  destroyed  the  labors  of  his  tvhole  life, 
and  given  a  wornid  to  the  cause  of  free  trade, 
never  to  be  healed.  Sir,  when  I  re  collect  the 
position  which  that  gentleman  once  occupied, 
and  that  which  he  now  holds  in  public  estima¬ 
tion,  in  relation  to  this  subject,  it  is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  the  Tariff  should  be  hateful  to 
his  ears.  Sir,  if  I  had  erected  to  my  own  fame 
so  proud  a  monument  as  that  which  the  gentle¬ 
man  bunt  up  in  1824,  and  I  could  have  been 
tempted  to  destroy  it  with  my  own  hapds,  I 
should  hate  the  voice  that  should  ring  “the 
accursed  Tariff”  in  my  ears.  I  doubt  not  the 
gentleman  feels  very  much,  in  relation  to  the 
Tariff,  as  a  certain  knight  did  to  instinct, 
imd  with  him  would  be  disposed  to  exclaim — 

"  Ah’,  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an’  rhoti  lovest  me.” 


But,  Mr.  President,  to  be  serious,  what  ar* 
we  of  the  South  to  think  of  w'liat  we  have  heard 
this  day.?  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tells 
us  that  the  Tariff  is  not  an  Eastern  measure,  and 
treats  it  as  if  the  East  had  no  interest  in  it.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  insists  it  is  not  a  Western 
measure,  and  that  it  has  done  no  good  to  the 
West.  The  South  comes  in,  and,  in  the  most 
earnest  manner,  represents  to  you  that  this 
measure,  which  we  are  “told  is  of  no  value  to 
the  East  or  the  West,”  is  “utterly  destructive 
of  our  interests.”  We  represent  to  you  that 
it  has  spread  ruin  and  devastation  through  the 
land,  and  prostrated  our  hopes  in  the  dust.  We 
solemnly  declare  that  we  believe  the  system  to 
be  wholly  unconstitutional,  and  a  violation  of 
the  compact  between  the  States  and  the  Union; 
and  our  brethren  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  com¬ 
plaints,  and  refuse  to  relieve  us  from  a  system 
“which  not  enriches  them,  but  makes  us  poor 
indeed.”  Good  God!  Mr.  President,  has  it 
come  to  this  ?  Do  g.-ntlemen  hold  the  feelings 
and  wishes  of  then-  brethren  at  so  cheap  a  rate, 
that  they  refuse  to  gratify  them  at  so  small  a 
price  ?  Do  gentlemen  value  so  lightly  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  country,  that  they  will  not 
yield  a  measure  of  this  description  to  the  affec¬ 
tionate  entreaties  and  earnest  remonstrances  of 
their  friends?  Do  gentlemen  estimate  the  value 
of  the  Union  at  so  low  a  price,  that  they  will 
not  even  make  one  effort  to  bind  the  States  to¬ 
gether  with  the  cords  of  aifection?  And  has  it 
come  to  this?  Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  this 
Governmciit  is  to  be  administered?  If  so,  let 
me  tell  gentlemen,  the  seeds  of  dissolution  arc 
already  sown,  and  our  children  will  reap  the 
bitter  fi-uit. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachu¬ 
setts,  (Mr.  Webster)  while  he  exonerates  me 
personally  from  the  charge,  intimates  that  there 
is  a  party  in  the  country  who  are  looking  to  dis¬ 
union.  Sir,  if  the  gentleman  h»d  stopped  there, 
the  accusation  would  “have  passed  by  me  as 
the  idle  wind  which  I  regard  not.”  But  when 
he  goes  on  to  give  to  his  accusation  a  local  hab¬ 
itation  and  a  name,-  by  quoting  the  expression 
of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  South  Carolina,  (Dr- 
Coopeh)  “that  it  was  time  for  the  South  to  cal¬ 
culate  the  value  of  the  U  nion,”  and  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  bitterest  sarcasm,  adds,  **  surely 
thenthe  Union  catmot  last  longer  than  July, 
1831,”— it  is  impossible  to  mistake  either  the 
allusion,  or  the  object  of  the  gentleman.  Now, 
Mr.  Presidkst,  I  call  upon  every  one  who 
hears  me  to  bear  witness  that  this  controversy 
is  not  of  my  seeking.  The  Senate  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  remember,  that,  at  the  time  this 
unprovoked  and  uncalled  for  attack  was  made 
unon  the  South,  not  one  word  had  been  utter¬ 
ed  by  me  in  disparagement  of  New  England, 
nor  had  I  made  the  most  distant  allusion,  either 
to  the  Senator  from  Mass'achusetts,  or  the  State 
he  represents.  But,  Sir,  that  gentleman  has 
thought  proper,  for  purposes  best  known  to 
himself,  to  strike  the  South,  through  me,  the 
most  unworthy  ofher  servants.  He  has  crossed 
the  border,  he  has  invaded  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  is  making  war  upon  her  citizens,  and 
endeavoring  to  overthrow  her  principles  and 
her  institutions.  Sir,  when  the  gentleman  pro- 
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Votes  me  to  suc’i  a  conflict,  I  meet  liim'  at  tlie 
thresiiold — I  will  strng’pjle  wUtle  I  have  llt’c  fov 
our  ahars  and  on;  fir^-snles  ;  aid,  it  God  gives 
me  strength,  1  wilt  dnve  back  the  invader  dis- 
comfi'ed  Nnr  shall  I  stop  there..  If  the  gen 
tleman  provokes  the  war,  lie  shall  have  war. 
Sir,  I  w  il  not  stop  at  the  border;  I  will  carry 
the  war  into  the  enemy's  temtnrj',  and  not  con 
^lent  to  lav  dovm  my  arms  until  I  shall  have  oh 
tallied  “indemnity  for  the  past,  and  security  for 
the  f'ltiire.”  It  is  v-ith  unfeigned  reluctance, 
JMr.  Pb-si.dent,  that  '  ?nter  upon  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  this  part  of  mj'  dui} — I  shiink  almost 
instinctively  from  a  course,  however  necftss  trv,  j 
which  may  have  a  ten  lency  to  excite  sectional 
feeling.s,  and  sectional  jealousies.  Rut,  Sir, the 
task  uas  In  en  forced  upon  me;  and  1  proceed 
right  onward  to  the  performance  of  my  duly. 
Be  the  consequence.s  what  they  may,  the  re- 
spomsibiilty  is  with  those  who  have  imposed  up 
on  me  this  necessity  The  Senator  from  Massa 
chusetts  nas  thought  proper  to  cast  the  first 
stone;  and  if  be  shall  find,  according  to  a  hoTie- 
ly  adage,  “that  he  l.ves  in  a  glass  house’’ — on 
his  head  be  the  cnnsequencr  s  The  gentle¬ 
man  has  made  a  great  ti  .urish  about  his  fidelity 
to  Massachusetts — I  snail  make  no  professions 
of  zeal  for  the  interests  and  honor  of  South  Ca¬ 
rolina — of  th...  my  consiiti.enfs  shall  judge.  If 
there  be  (me  State  in  thisUnion,Mr.  Presidext, 
(and  I  say  it  not  in  a  bo.isiful  spirit)  riiat  may 
challenge  comparison  with  any  other  for  an  uni¬ 
form,  zealous,  ardent  and  nncaleulat ing  devotion 
to  tlie  Union, that  State  is  South  Carolina.  Sir, 
from  the  ver\  commencement  of  the  Uevoiii- 
tion  up  to  this  hour,  there  is  no  sacrifice,  liow- 
cver  great,  she  has  not  cheerfully  made;  no  ser¬ 
vice  sue  has  ever  hesitated  to  perform.  She 
has  adhered  to  you  in  your  prosperity;  but  in 
}’our  adversity,  she  lias  clung  to  von  w^ith  m.ore 
than  fihal  •ffoction.  No  matter  what  was  the 
condition  of  tier  domestic  affairs,  though  de¬ 
prived  of  her  resources,  divided  by  parties,  or 
surrounded  by  difficulties,  the  call  of  the  coun¬ 
try  has  been  to  her  as  the  vo  ce  of  God.  '  D  i- 
mestic  discord  ceased  at  the  sound — every  man 
became  at  once  reconciled  to  his  brethren,  and 
the  sons  of  Carolina  were  all  seen  crowding  to¬ 
gether  to  the  temple,  bringing  their  gifistothe 
altar  of  their  common  country.  What,  Sir,  was 
the  c  induct  of  the  South  during  the  Uevo- 
lufion,^  Sir,  1  honor  New  England  for  her  con¬ 
duct  i  1  that  glorious  struggle.  But  great  as  is 
the  praise  wtiich  belongs  to  her,  I  think  at 
least  equal  honor  is  due  to  the  South.  'I'hev 
espoused  the  quarrel  of  their  brethren  with  a 
generous  zeal,  which  did  not  suffer  them  to 
stop  to  calculate  ih  ir  interest  in  the  dispute. 
Favorites  of  the  mother  country,  possessed  of 
neither  ships  nor  seamen,  to  create  commercial 
rivalship,  they  might  have  found  in  their  situa¬ 
tion  a  guarantee  that  their  trade  would  be  for¬ 
ever  fostered  and  protected  by  Great  Britain. 
But  trampling  on  all  considerations,  either  of 
interest  or  of  safety',  they  rushed  into  the  con¬ 
flict,  and  fghling  for  principle,  periled  all  in 
the  sacred  cause  of  freedom.  Never  was  there 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  the  world  higher  ex¬ 
amples  of  noble  daring,  dreadful  suffering,  and 
heroic  endurance,  than  by  the  Whigs  of  Caroli¬ 


na,  during  tliat  K  volution.  Tiie  whole  State, 
from  the  mountain  to  hese-,  was  overrun  by 
■m  overwhelming  force  of  the  enemy'.  Tiie 
fruits  of  industry  perished  on  the  spot  where 
they  were  p  odiiced,  or  were  consumed  by  the 
foe.  The  “  pl  ains  of  Carolina”  drank  up  the 
most  precious  blood  of  her  citizens! — Black 
md  smoking  ruins  marked  the  places  which 
had  been  the  habitations  of  her  children  ! 
Driven  from  their  homes  into  the  gloomy  and 
almost  impent  tnble  swamps,  even  there  the 
spirit  of  liberty  survived,  and  South  Carolina 
(sustained  by'  the  exatjiple  of  lier  Sump'ers  and 
her  Marions)  iimved  by  her  conduct,  that, 
though, her  soil  might  be  overrun,  t!ie  spirit  of 
her  peojile  was  invincible. 

Bu%  Sir,  our  country  wts  soon  called  upon  to 
engage  in  another  revolutionary  stiuggle,  and 
that  too  was  a  struggle  for' principle.  I  mean 
the  political  revolution  which  dales  hack  to  ’98, 
and  wliich,  if  it  had  not  been  successfuliy 
acliievcd,  would  liave  left  us  none  of  the  fruit.s 
nftlie  revolution  of  ’“d.  'I'he  revolution  of  ’98 
restored  the  constitution,  rescued  the  liberty  of 
the  citizen  from  the  grasp  of  those  who  were 
arnini  at  its  life,  and  in  the  emphatic  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  .leff'-rson,  “  saved  ike  cmsfituiipn 
at  its  last  gasp  ”  A.nd  by  whom  was  it  aciiic-v- 
ed?  By  the  Sotifh,  Sir,  aided  only  by  the  de¬ 
mocracy  of  the  Nort'ii  and  Wes'.. 

I  come  no'.v  to  tlie  v.'ar  of  1812,  a  war  which 
1  well  remember  was  called,  in  deris:o.n,(wiiile 
us  event  was  dou'o'fil,)  the  Southern  war,  and 
someUmestheCaroUna  i(,'a?';bu‘ wliicli  isnow  uni- 
'•ei’sally  acknowledged  to  have  lione  morefortlic 
honor  &.  pro.sperity  of  die  country  than  •!!  otl'ier 
events  in  our  iiistory  ]Hit  toget'.ier.  Wiiat,  Sir, 
were  the  objects  of  that  war?  “  Free  trade  and 
Sailor’s  rights.”  It  was  for  the  protection  of 
Northern  shipping  and  New  England  seamen, 
that  the  country  flew  to  arms.  What  interest 
had  the  Sou’h  in  that  contest''  Ifdiey  had  sat 
do  .’n  coldly  to  calcahife  the  value  of  tlieir  inter¬ 
est  involvecl  in  it,  they  would  have  found  that 
they  had  every  ' dung  to  lose  and  notliing  to  gain. 
But,  Sir,  v/ith  that  generous  devotion  to  coun¬ 
try,  so  charactf.r  Stic  of  the  South,  they  only' 
asked  if  the  rights  of  any  portion  of  their  fellow 
citizens  had  been  invaded;  and  when  told  that 
Northern  ships  and  New  England  seamen  had 
been  arrested  on  the  common  highway'  of  na^ 
tions,  tliey  felt  tiiat  the  honor  of  their  country 
was  assailed;  and  .acting  on  that  exalted  senti¬ 
ment,  “  which  feels  a  stain  like  a  wound,”  they 
resolved  to  seek  in  open  war  for  a  redress  of 
those  injuries  which  it  did  nut  become  freemen 
to  endure.  Sir,  tlie  whole  South,  an  mated  as 
by  a  common  impulse,  cordially  united  in  de¬ 
claring  and  pr  .moting  that  war  South  Caro¬ 
lina  sent  to  y'our  councils,  as  the  advocates  and 
supporters  oj  that  war,  the  noblest  of  her  sons. 
How  they  fulfilled  that  trust,  let  a  grateful 
country  tell.  Not  a  measure  was  adopted— 
not  a  battle  fought — not  a  victory  won — which 
contributed,  in  any  degree,  to  the  success  of 
that  war,  to  which  Southern  counsels  and 
Southern  valor  did  not  largely  contribute.  Sir, 
since  South  Carolina  is  assailed,  I  must  be  suf¬ 
fered  to  speak  it  to  her  praise,  that,  at  the  very 
moment  when  in  one  quarter  we  heard  it  solemn- 
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ly  pi'oclrtimed,  ‘‘  Oiat  it  did  not  benome  a  rc-’l- 
gioiis  and  moral  people  to  rejo’ce  a»  the  vxto 
ries  ot' t.\ir  armv  or  oiir  mvy,”  her  lesri'-’at'ire 
unanimomly  ‘rvolveH,  that  vc  'vili  cordiah't/ 
Fupporl  ihe pevernmen' \n  t'le  vie.-.rov.s  prosec  u 
lion  of  the  war,  until  a  nca'e  oAn  !  e  obtained 
oi>  honorable  terms,  pmi  v  •  v.-ill  checrfulh/  fuh- 
ntil  to  ever'/ prh'alf^'i  maybe  required  of 

ns  by' our  ti.e  accomplishment 

of  this  object.” 

South  Carolina  rcdec-'.rd  ‘bat  pledge.  Sbe 
threw  open  her  tr  rsuiy  <o  tiic  ijovernment — 
she  put  at  die  absolute  disposed  of  the  officers 
of  the  United  States  rli  that  s'ae  possessed — 
her  men,  iier  monei .  and  her  arras  She  ap- 
pre-pridted  lialf  a  miU'en  of  dollars  on  iier  r.wn 
account.  In  defence  of  her  inaritiine  frontier;  or¬ 
dered  a  brigade  of  S'a'e  Inons  to  be  raised; 
and  V'ben  left  to  protect  eV'c'i  iiy  Iier  own 
means,  never  solTcred  ti  e  enemy  to  (eueb  l,er 
soil  without  being  in'Icnt'h/  driven  ('JJ  or  c.'.yi- 
Uircd. 

Such,  Sir,  was  she  cra'chict  of  tiie  Sou'Ji — 
such  the  conduct  i  f  my  o\v  Stale,  in  that  dark 
hour  “which  tried  men’s  souls.” 

When  I  look  b;  ck  and  crtiternplatc  the  spec¬ 
tacle  exliibited  at  that  time  in  another  qu  in'er 
of  the  Union — when  1  tb'c.k  i  f  the  eondnet  f 
certain  portions  ofNeo  Engl. md, and  remem'icr 
the  part  wbicli  was  .'’Cted  o,i  that  me.;  oraolr 
occasion  by  tiie  pel  tic.d  associates  of  the  ge?.- 
Ileraan  from  Massacliuseits — n:y,  wheel  fllow 
that  gentleman  into  the  councils  >  f  ti:e  nation, 
and  listen  to  his  voice  doring  the  darkest  pe¬ 
riod  of  the  w.ir — I  am  nidec-ai  astooisb.cd  t  ia\  he 
should  venture  to  t  o  el;  r.  n^n  tiie  topics  which 
he  has  introduced  into  this  d-ei'r.'c.  Sonih  Ca- 
rolii'a  repr  ■; died  by  'Irss-cb'iS';t.is!  And  from 
whom  does. the  acensati.-.n  r  ni'e?  Not  from  the 
Dermcrary  of  New  F.nglaid,  for  Ibey  hare  been 
in  times  [last  is  they  are  now — the  friends  and 
allies  of  the  South.  No,  Sir,  the  accasat'on 
com“s  f-om  that  partr,  whose  acts,  dn'dng  the 
rnost  trying  and  evenlfal.  period  of  o';r  Natlor.a' 
liistory,  were  of  sncIi  a  c',ara''ter  thstliieir  own 
ie.giskitnre,  but  a  lew  years  ago,  acUially  blotted 
(hem  out  from  timir  recoids  ;ts  a  s'ain  upon  the 
lionor  of  the  .country  Unt  how  can  t'.iey  evei- 
be  blotted  out  from  tli  -  recollection  o!  anv  on" 
who  bad  a  heart  to  fe»  1,  a  mind  to  ccrrpreliend, 
and  a  fnemorv  to  retain  the  ereins  of  tliat  day  ' 
Sir,  I  shall  not  atterhpt  to  write  the  liistory  o' 
the  party  in  New  F.ngl and  to  which  I  have  al¬ 
luded — the  v:ar  party  in  peace,  and  the  penc' 
party  in  xver.  'I'liat  task  1  shall  leave  to  sonie 
future  biographer  of  Nathan  Dane;  and  I  doubt 
not,  It  will  be  found  quite  easy  to  prove  that 
the  peace  party  of  Massachusetts  were  the  only 
defenders  of  their  country  during  the  war,  and 
actually  achieved  all  our  victories  by  land  and 
sea.  In  the  mean  time,  Sir,  and  until  tliat  his¬ 
tory  shall  be  written,  I  propose,  with  the  feeble 
and  glimmering  lights  wbicli  I  possess,  to  re¬ 
view  the  conduct  of  this  party’,  in  connexion 
with  the  war,  and  the  events  which  immediate¬ 
ly  preceded  it. 

It  will  be  recollected.  Sir,  that  our  gre.at 
causes  of  quarrel  with  Great  liritain,  were  her 
depredations  on  Northern  commerce,  Mi  J  the 
impressment  of  New  England  seamen.  From 
every  quarter  we  were  called  upon  for  protec¬ 


tion.  Imporlunrde  as  theWi'St  is  n'w  repre^ 
se'ited  to  he  on  anclhcr subject,  the  importu- 
nily  of  tile  F.ast,  on  that  occasion,  w.is  fa”  great¬ 
er.  I  I’.old  in  iTiy’ ■  lumd.s  the  cvi.ience  of- the 
f,ct.  Here  are  petitions,  memorials,  and  rc- 
monstiar.ces,  from  ad  parts  rf  New  England, 
setting  forth  the  injuu.ice,  the  oppressions,  mrd 
the  depredations,  the  insults,  the  -  ouirag'ef, 
committed  by  Great  liritain,  ag  in’it  the  tindf- 
fendir.g  commerce  and  seamen  nf  New’  England, 
and  ra’lin.g  upon  Congress  for  redress  Sir,  1 
cannt  t -top  to  read  these  memo:’'a’s.  In  that 
from  Bo'  tnn,  after  stating- tiie  alarming  and  ex¬ 
tensive  condemnation  of  our  ves  els  by  Great 
liritain,  which  threatened  “to sweep  cur  com¬ 
merce  from  the  face  of  the  O.rca.”,”  and  “to 
imolvc  cur  racrcliarits  in  bankruptcy,”  they' 
c.aded  upon  the  Government  “  to  assert  oUr 
rights,  and  to  adnp’  such  rieastires  as  will  sup¬ 
port  the  d'erni'y  vin('\  honor  r  f  th"  Unit-  d  States.” 

From  Salem  wc  Iicard  a  language  still  more 
decisive;  tlicv  call  explicit'y  for  “  an  appeal  to 
AiiMs,  and  pledge  their  lives  and  property  in 
siippi-rt  c.f  anv  mca’iir  s  which  Congress  neght 
sdep!.  From  Ifewhuryport  ati  .appeal  v.  as  made 
“do  tilt-  firmness  and  justic  ^  '  f  the  Government, 
t'  obta'n  compciisatinn  anrl  protection.”  It 
we s  here,  T  think,  that  when  the  war  was  de- 
clar.d.  it  was  resolved  “(or  r'st  cur  own  Go- 
vcr;iment,  even  unto  blood.”  (Olive  Branch, 

p.  101  ) 

In  other  quarters,  the  common  1  ingnage  of 
that  d.iv  was,  that  cur  cum.mcrce  and  our  sea¬ 
men Were  entitled  t(i  protection,  and  that  it  ■yds 
the  du'y  of  the  G.'veriunent  t-v  afford  it  at  every 
hazard. -■  The  co'd vet  of  Great  F.ritiin,  we 
were-tl.i-en  toM,  was  “.an  ou’rage  upon  our  Na¬ 
tional  Independence.”  These  ck-.mnr-',  which 
commenced  as:  e;T  iv  as  .lanuarv,  1S06,  w«re 
continued  up  t-o  1312.  In  a  rn-?ssa.rrc  from  tiio 
Gni  ernor  of  one  of  r.ie  N-rw  Engl.And  S’at-js,  as 
kite  as  the  lOtli  October,  1811,  th'.s  latiguage  is 
held:  “  a  manly  rd  di  ci.sivc  course  has  be¬ 
come  in.dispens  i;lc — a  course  to  E.atisf->'  foreign 
n-atior.s.  that,  while  we  des're  peace,  we  k'v? 
the  means  ao'.l  the  spirit  to  repel  aggression.” 
“dVe  are  f.dse  to  oiirse1vc=,  v-b-:n  our  commerce 
or  our  tenit  u-y  is  invaded  with  impunity’.” 

About  t'li.s  lime,  however,  a  rcm.arka'aie 
change  was  observable  in  the  tone  and  tetripej 
or  those  who  bad  been  e’ldeavcring  to  force  tlie 
country’  into  a  war.  The  l.mguage  of  complaint 
WKS  clianged  into  tliat  of  iiisult,  and  c.alls  for 
protection  converted  into  reproaclies.  “Smoke, 
smoke,”  (say  s  cne  writer,)  “  my  life  on  it  our 
Executive  lave  no  more  idea  of  declaring  war 
than  my  Grandmother.  “The  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Sleans,  (says  another,)  “  have  come 
out  with  their  Pandora’.s  Bo.x  of  taxes, yet  nobody’ 
dreams  of  war.”  “  Con.gress  do  not  mean  to  de¬ 
clare  war — they  dare  vot"  But  v.  b.v  multiply 
examples.  An  hcnorable  rut  mber  ot  the  other 
House,  from  the  city  of  Bosto-',  (.Mr.  Qcixct,) 
in  a  speech,  delivered  on  the  31  April,  1812, 
says,  “  Neither  prom  ses  nor  tlire.ats,  nor  assea’- 
eratinns  i  or  oaths,  will  make  me  believe  that 
yon  w  id  go  to  war.  The  navigation  States  are 
sacrificed-,  and  the  spirit  and  cdiaracter  ot  the 
country’  prostrated,  by  fear  and  avarice.”  “You 
cannot,  (said  the  same  gentleman  on  another 
occasion,)  “  be  kicked  into  a  war.” 


Well,  Sir,  the  war  at  length  came,  and  what 
did  we  behold?  The  very  men  who  had  been 
for  six  years  clamorous  for  war,  and  for  whose 
protection  it  was  waged,  became  at  once 
equally  clamorous  against  it.  They  had  receiv¬ 
ed  a  miraculous  visitation;  a  new  light  sudden¬ 
ly  beamed  upon  their  minds;  the  scales  fell  from 
their  eyes;  and  it  was  discovered  that  the  war 
Was  declared  from  “subserviency  to  France;” 
and  tliat  Congressand  the  Executive  “  had  sold 
themselves  to  Napoleon;”  that  Great  Britain 
had,  in  fact,  “  done  us  no  essential  injury;”  that 
she  was  the  bulwark  of  our  religion;”  that 
where  “she  took  one  of  our  ships,  slie  protect¬ 
ed  twenty;”  and  that,  if  Great  Britain  had  im¬ 
pressed  a  few  of  our  seamen,  it  was  because  she 
could  not  distinguish  themfromher  own.”  And 
so  far  did  this  spirit  extend,  that  a  Committee  of 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  actually  fdlto  cal- 
mlation,  and  discovered  to  their  infinite  satisfac¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  world 
beside,  that  oxi.r  eleven  Massachusetts  sailors 
had  ever  been  impressed. Never  shall  I  forget  the 
appeals  that  had  been  made  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  South  in  behalf  of  the  “thousands  of 
impressed  Americans”  who  liad  been  torn  from 
their  families  and  friends,  and  “immured  in  the 
floating  dungeons  of  Britain.”  1’he  most 
touching-  pictures  were  dra-.vn  of  the  hard  con¬ 
dition  of  the  American  sailor,  “treated  like  a 
slave,”  forced  to  fight  the  battles  of  hiseneiii}", 
“lashed  to  the  mast  to  bo  shot  at  like  a  dog.” 
But,  Sir,  the  very  moment  we  had  taken  up 
arms  in  their  dt  fence,  it  was  discovered  that  all 
these  were  mere  “fictions  of  the  brain,” — and 
that  the  whole  number  in  the  Staie  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  BUT  ELEVEN,  and  even  these 
had  been  “taken  by  mistake.”  Wonderful 
discovery!  The  Secretary  of  State  had  collect¬ 
ed  authentic  lists  of  no  less  than  six  thousand 
impressed  Americans.  Lord  Castlereagh  him¬ 
self  acknowledged  sixteen  hundred.  Calcula¬ 
tions  on  the  basis  of  the  number  found  on 
board  the  Giierriere,  the  Macedonian,  the  Java, 
and  other  Biilisii  s!iips.  (captured  by  the  skill 
and  gallantry  of  those  heroes  whose  achieve- 
pients  .are  the  treasured  monuments  of  their 
country’s  glory,)  fixed  the  number  at  screra 
siind — and  yet,  it  seems,  Massachusetts  had  lost 
but  eleven.  Eleven  Massachusetts  sailors  ta¬ 
ken  by  mistake!  A  cause  of  war,  indeed! — 
Their  ships  loo,  the  capture  of  which  had  threat¬ 
ened  universal  “Bankruptcj',”  it  was  discov¬ 
ered  that  Great  Britain  was  their  friend  and 
protector — “where  she  had  taken  one,  she  had 
protected  twenty.”  Then  was  the  discovery 
made  that  subserviency  to  France,  hostility  to 
commerce,  “a  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
South  and  the  West  to  breakdown  the  Eastern 
States,”  and  especially  (as  reported  by  a  Cotn- 
mittee  of  the  Massachusetts  LegisLiture)  “to 
force  the  sons  of  commerce  to  poptilate  the 
Wilderness,”  were  the  true  causes  of  the  War. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  further  into  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  peace  parti)  of  New  England,  at 
that  important  crisis.  Whatever  difference  of 
opinion  might  have  existed  as  to  the  causes  of 
the  war,  the  country  had  a  right  to  expect, 
that,  when  once  involved  in  the  contest,  all 
-America  -would  have  cordially  united  in  its 


support*  Sir,  the  war  effected^  in  its  progress, 
a  union  of  all  parties  at  the  South.  But  not  so 
in  New  England.  There  great  efforts  were 
made  to  stir  up  the  minds  of  the  people  to  op¬ 
pose  it:  nothing  was  left  undone  to  embarrass 
the  financial  operations  of  the  government,  to 
prevent  the  enlistment  of  troops,  to  keep 
back  the  men  and  money  of  New  England 
from  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  to  force  the 
President  from  his  seat, — yes.  Sir,  “the  Isl¬ 
and  of  Elba,  or  a  halter!”  were  the  alternatives 
presented  to  the  excellent  and  venerable  James 
Madison.  Sir,  the  war  was  further  opposed, 
by  openly  carrying  on  illicit  trade  with  the  en¬ 
emy;  by  permitting  that  enemy  to  establish  her¬ 
self  on  the  very  soil  of  Massachusetts,  and  by 
opening  a  free  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
America,  with  a  separate  Custom  House. — 
(Yes,  Sir,  those  who  cannot  endure  the  thought 
that  we  should  insist  on  a  free  trade  in  time  of 
profound  peace  could  without  scruple  claim 
and  exercise  the  right  of  carrying  on  a  free 
trade  with  the  enemy  in  a  time  of  war) — and  fi¬ 
nally  by  getting  up  the  renowned  “Hartford 
Convention,”  and  preparing  the  way  for  an 
open  resistance  to  the  Government,  and  a  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  States.  Sir,  if  I  am  asked  for  the 
proof  of  those  things,  I  fearlessly  appeal  to  con¬ 
temporary  history,  to  the  public  documents  of 
the  country,  to  tlie  recorded  opinions  and  acts 
of  public  assemblies,  to  the  declaration  and  ac¬ 
knowledgments,  since  made,  by  the  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  herself.* 

*In  answer  to  an  address  of  Governor  Eustis, 
denouncing  the  conduct  of  the  peace  party, 
during  the  War,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  June,  1823, 
say:  “The  change  of  the  political  sentiment, 
evinced  in  the  late  elections,  forms  indeed  a 
new  era  in  the  history  of  our  Commonwealth. 
It  is  the  triumph  of  reason  over  passion,  of  pa¬ 
triotism  over  party  spirit.  Massachusetts  has 
returned  to  her  first  love,  and  is  no  longer  a 
•stranger  in  the  union.  We  rejoice  that,, though, 
during  the  last  war,  such  measures  were  adopt¬ 
ed  in  this  Slate  as  occasioned  double  sacrifice 
of  treasure  and  of  life;  covered  the  friends  of  the 
nation  with  humiliation  and  mourning,  and  fixed 
a  stain  on  the  page  of  our  history,  a  redeeming 
spirit  has  at  length  arisen  to  take  away  our  re¬ 
proach,  and  restore  to  us  our  good  name,  our 
rank  among  our  sister  States,  and  our  just  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  Union. 

“Though  we  would  not  renew  contentions, 
or  irritate  wantonly,  we  believe  that  there  are 
cases  when  it  is  necessary  we  should  “wound 
to  heal.”  And  we  consider  it  among  the  first 
duties  of  the  friends  of  our  national  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  this  return  of  power,  to  disavow  the 
unwarrantable  course  pursued  by  this  State 
during  the  late  war;  and  to  hold  up  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  that  period  as  beacons,  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  succeeding  generations  may  shun  that 
career  which  must  inevitably  terminate  in  the 
destruction  of  the  individual  or  the  party  who 
pursues  it;  and  may  learn  the  important  lesson 
that,  in  all  times,  the  path  of  duty  is  the  path  of 
safety;  and  that  it  is  never  dangerous  to  rally 
around  the  standard  of  our  country  ” 
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Sir,  the  time  h^s  not  been  allowed  me  to 
trace  this  subject  throug’h,  even  if  t  had  been 
disposed  to  do  so.  But  I  cannot  refrain  from 
referring'  to  one  or  two  documents,  which  have 
fallen  in  my  way  since  this  debate  began.  1 
read.  Sir,  from  the  Olive  Branch  of  Matthew 
Carey,  in  which  are  collected  “the  actings  and 
doings”  of  the  peace  party  of  New  England, 
during  the  continuance  of  tlje  embargo,  and  of 
the  war.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Massachu¬ 
setts  will  respect  the  high  authority  of  his  po¬ 
litical  friend  and  fellow  laborer  in  the  great 
cause  of  “domestic  industry  ” 

In  page  301,  ct  seq-  of  this  wo"k  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  measures  adopted  in  Massaclni- 
selts  during  the  war,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  embarrassing  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Government  hy  preventing  loan'',  and  thereby 
driving  our  rulers  from  their  seats,  and  forcing 
the  country  into  a  dishonorable  peace.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  Boston  Banks  commenced  an 
operation  by  which  a  run  was  to  be  made  upon 
all  the  Banks  to  the  South,  at  the  same  time 
stopping  their  own  discounts, the  effect  of  wliich 
was  to  produce  a  sudden  and  most  alarming 
diminution  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  uni¬ 
versal  distress  over  tlie  whole  country;  a  dis'rvss 
which  they  failed  not  to  attribute  to  the  “unholy 
war  ” 

To  such  an  extent  was  t'^is  system  carried, 
that  it  appears  from  a  .statement  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  Boston  Banks,  made  up  in  January, 
1814,  that,  with  nearly  $5,000,000  of  soecie  in 
their  vaults,  they  had  but  $2,000,000  of  bills  in 
circulation  It  is  ad  'ed  bv  Carev,  that,  at  thi.s 
very  time,  an  extensive  trade  was  carried  on  in 
Britlsli  Government  bills,  for  which  specie  was 
sent  to  Canada,  for  tile  payme  t  of  t!\e  British 
troops,  then  laying  waste  our  Northern  fron¬ 
tier;  and  this,  toe,  at  the  very  moment  when 
New  England  ships,  sailing  under  British  li¬ 
censes,  (a  tr.ade  declared  to  be  lawful,  by  the 
Courts,  both  of  Great  Bri'ain  and  Massachu¬ 
setts,)  were  supplying  with  provisions  those 
very  armies  destined  for  'he  invasion  of  car  own 
shores.  Sir,  the  author  of  the  Olive  Branch, 
with  holy  indig'uaiion,  denounces  these  acts 
as  “  treasonable!”  “giving  aid  and  comfort  to 
the  enemy.”  1  shall  not  follow  liis  example. 
But,  I  will  ask,  with  what  jusdee  or  propriety 
can  the  South  be  accused  of  disloyalty  from 
that  quarter?  If  we  had  any  evidence  that  the 
Senator  from  M.assachusetts'  had  admonished  his 
brethren  then,  he  might,  witii  a  better  grace, 
assume  the  office  of  admonishing  us  ooic. 

M’hen  I  look  at  the  me-asures  adopted  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  at  that  day,  t.a  deprive  the  Government  o! 
the  necessary  means  for  carrying  on  the  war, 
and  think  of  the  success  and  tiie  consequences 
of  these  measures,!  fee!  my  pride,  as  an  Ameri 
can,  humbled  in  the  dust,  Hear,  Sir,  the  han- 
guage  ot  that  day' — 1  read  from  pages  301  and 
302,  of  the  Olive  Branch.  “  Let  no  man  who 
wishes  to  continue  the  war,  by  active  means,  by 
vote,  or  lending  money,  D.aiiE  to  phostkate 

niVtSElF  AT  THE  JlTAIl  OX  THE  FAST  DAY.” 

“  Will  Federalists  subscribe  to  the  loan'’  Will 
they  lend  money  to  our  nstiondl  rulers?  It  is 
•mpossible!  First,  because  of  tlie  principle; 
i.nd  secondly,  betmuse  ofpnncijjci  inlereit. 


Do  not  prevent  the  abusers  of  their  tnist  fronr 
becoming  bankrupt.  Do  not  prevent  them  front 
becoming  odious  to  the  public,  and  being  re  ¬ 
placed  by  better  men.”  “  Any  Federalist  who 
lends  motiey  to  Government  must  go  and  shake 
hands  wltii  Jamea  Madison,  and  claim  fellow 
sliip  with  Felix  Grundy,”  (I  beg  pardon  of  my 
friend  from  Tennessee — but  I  find  he  is  in  good 
company.  I  had  thought  it  was  “  James  Madison, 
Felix  Grundy  and  the /leiv7  ”)  “I.ethimno 
more  call  himself  a  Fedfrallst,  and  a  friend  to 
his  country.”  He  will  he  called  by  othe-os  in¬ 
famous,”  lie. 

Sir,  the  spirit  of  the  people  sunk  under 
these  appeals.  Such  was  the  efl'ect  produced  by 
them  on  the  public  mind,  that  the  very  agents 
of  the  Government  (as  appe/'-'s  fi'om  their  pub¬ 
lic  advertisements,  now  before  me)  could  not 
obtain  loans,  without  a  pledge  that  “  the  names 
of  the  subscribers  shmld  not  be  Imown.  Here 
are  the  advertisemrnls,  “  the  names  of  all  sub¬ 
scribers,  (say  Gilbert  &.  Dean,  the  Brokers  em¬ 
ployed  by  Government,)  “  shall  be  known  only 
to  the  undersigned  ” 

As  if  those  who  came  forward  to  aid  their 
country  in  the  hour  of  her  utmost  need  were 
engaged  in  some  dark  and  foul  conspiracy, 
they  were  a'^sured  “that  their  names  should 
not  be  known.”  Can  any  thing  show  more  con- 
clusivelv  the  unhappy  state  of  public  feeling 
which  prevailed  at  that  dav,  than  this  simple 
fact’  Of  the  sarne  character  with  these  mca- 
.sures,  was  tlie  conduct  of  Massachusetts,  in 
withholding  her  militia  from  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  and  fi-vislng  measures  for  with¬ 
holding  her  quota  of  the  taxes,  tiiereby  attempt-- 
.ng',  not  .nerc-lv  to  cripple  the  resotirces  of  the 
country,  out  actur.llv  depriving  the  Govern-i 
ment  (as  far  as  depended  oa  her)  of  all  the; 
means  of  carrving  on  the  war,  of  the  bone  avi'i 
muscle,  and  sinews  of  war, — “  of  man  and  steel, 
the  S'ddier  and  his  sword.”  Biu  it  seems  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  was  to  reserve  her  resources  for  her¬ 
self— .she  was  to  defend  and  protect  her  own 
shores.  Ai'il  how  was  that  duty  performed’ 
In  some  places  on  the  coast,  neutrality  was  de¬ 
clared,  and  tive  enemy  was  suffered  to  invade 
the  soil  of  Massachusetts,  and  allowed  to  occu  ¬ 
py  her  territory  until  the  peace,  without  one 
.'-ffort  to  rescue  it  from  his  grasp.  Nay,  more, 
while  our  own  Government,  and  our  rulers, 
were  considered  as  enemies,  the  troops  of  the 
enemy  were  treated  tike  friends — the  most  inti¬ 
mate  commercial  relations  were  established 
I  with  tliem,  and  maintained  vip  to  the  peace.  At 
I  this  dark  period  of  her  national  affairs,  where 
[was  the  Senator  from  .Massachusetts?  How 
\^\seve:  his  political  associates  employed?  “Cal- 
jculatir.g  the  v:d.i2  of  the  Union!”  Ves,  Sir, 
'that  was  the  propitious  mo'.ient,  when  our  coun¬ 
try  stood  alone,  the  last  hope  of  the  world, 
struggling-  for  her  existence,  against  the  colos¬ 
sal  power  of  Great  Britain,  “  concentrated,  in 
ione  mighty  effoit.  to  crush  us  at  a  blow;” — 

;  that  was  the  chosen  hour  to  revive  the  grand 
I  scheme  of  building  up  “  a  great  Northern  con- 
ifederacy,” — a  scheme  which,  it  is  statetl  in  the 
I  work  before  me,  had  its  origin  as  far  back  as 
lirQfi,  and  which  appears  never  to  have  been 
’entirely  abandoned.  In  the  language  of  the 
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'^vr’itei'S  of  that  day,  (179u,)  “  rather  Ilian  Itave 
•a  Constitution  such  as  the  anti-Federalists  were 
contenclin{j  for,  (such  as  we  now  are  contend¬ 
ing  for,)  “the  Union  oug'ltt  to  be  dissolved;” 
-ind  to  jirepare  the  way  for  that  measure,  tlie 
same  methods  were  resorted  to  then  that  have 
always  been  reiied  on  for  tliat  purpose,  excif- 
ing prejudit c  against  the  Smith.  Yes,  Sir,  our 
Northern  brethren  were  then  told,  “  that  if  tiie 
negrres  were  good  for  food,  tlieir  Sout'nern 
masters  would  claim  the  rigi'.t  to  destroy 
diem  at  pleasure.”  Sir,  in  1814,  all  these 
topics  were  revived.  Again  we  licar  of  “  a 
Nortliern  Confederacy;”  “  the  shave  St.ates 
by  themselves;”  “the  mountains  are  the  natu¬ 
ral  boundary;”  \vc  want  neither  “l he  counsels 
nor  the  power  of  the  West,”  &.c.  &c.  The  pa¬ 
pers  teemed  with  accusations  against  the  SoutO, 
and  the  IVest,  and  tite  calls  for  a  doisolution  oi 
all  connexion  witii  them  were  loud  and  s'rnng. 
1  cannot  consent  lo  go  through  the  disgusting 
details.  llLit,  to  show  the  lieigiit  to  which  tlie 
spirit  jf  ciisalFecion  w.as  earned,  I  will  take 
yon  to  the  temple  of  the  living  God,  and  show 
yon  that  sacred  phiee.  (which  should  he  devoted 
to  tlie  extension  of  “peace  or.  eurth  ;.nd  good 
will  to  man,”  v.iiere  “one  da'/s  truce  mig'it 
.surely  to  be  allowed  to  the  dissensinns  unci  ani¬ 
mosities  of  mankind,”)  convert,  d  into  the  fierce 
arena  of  political  strife,  where,  fr.o.n  the  lips  st 
the  priest  standing  betv  een  tlie  horns  of  the 
nlt.ar,  tliere  went  fortlt  the  mosr  terriUe  de¬ 
nunciations  against  all  w'.io  should  be  true  to 
.heir  country  in  tlie  hour  of  her  utmost 
need. 

“If  you  do  not  wish,”  said  a  revei’eu'l  clergy- 
rnan,  in  a  sermon  preached  in  Ilos.on,  o.i  the 
-13d  July,  1813,”  to  became  the  si-  ves  r-f  ihosc 
who  o'vn  slaves,  anti  who  are  iheniaelves  the 
■slaves  of  F'-ench  siaw-s.  v>,n  mnsl  eitner,  in  the 
(ungume  of  the  day,  ca'  the  connexion,  or  so  f-tr 
aker  the  national  compact  »s  to  serure  to  your- 
.ifdves  a  due  share  in  the  Goveri  -.Tient  ”  (Olive 
Branch,  page  319  )  “The  Union.”  .says  the 
same  writer,  (p  320,)  “has  been  long  since  vir 
'na.iiy  dissol.ed,  and  i!  is  fid'  time  that  tills 
part  of  the  dlstinited  States  should  take  c.are 
--if  itseif.” 

AnoilK-r  reverend  gentleman,  past-or  of  a 
church  at  Medford,  (n.  321  )  -ssues  ids  .anatli.e-j 
■ma.  “Let  him  stand  acr.uEef/d' '.'giant  ill  who 
by  their  “persetn.l  services”  'loans  of  mo¬ 
ney,”  “conversation,”  or  “wniing,’'  -r  “influ¬ 
ence,”  g'ive  cnui'.lenance  e.r  supiJO’d  to  thej 
unrigSdi  ous  war,  in  the  following  terms:  “'I'hat 
mar.  is  ,\;i  accomplice  in  the  wiekednuss — he 
lo.'uls  his  couscience  with  the  blackest  erirncs — I 
he  brings  the  guilt  of  biood  upon  his  soul,  and, 
in  the  sight  of  God  an  1  his  law,  he  -is  a  murder¬ 
er!'’ 

One  or  two  more  quotations.  Sir,  and  I  shall 
fj,ave  done.  A  Reverend  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
the  pastor  of  a  church  at  Byfield,  .Massichu- 
seVis,  on  the  fiL  of  .kpril.  1814,  tli.'s  address-^s 
his  dock:  (p.  321)  “The  Israelites  became 
sveary  of  yielding  ihe  ^rnit  of  their  labor  to 
pamper  their  sple.idid  tyrants — they  left  thc'r 
tiolitichl  woes — iiiet  ripahated — whore  :s  our 
Moses— where  the  rod  of  his  miracle.yi  Where 


isour  A,aron?  Alas!  no  voice  from  the  burning 
bush  has  directed  them  here.” 

“We  must  trample  on  the  mandates  of  des¬ 
potism,  or  remain  slaves  forever.”  (p.  322) 
“You  mtist  drag  the  chains  of  Virginian  despo¬ 
tism,  unless  you  discover  some  other  mode  of 
escape.”  “Those  Western  States,  which  have 
been  violent  for  this  abominable  war,  those 
States  which  have  il'lrsted  for  blood,  God  has 
given  th  m  Hood  to  drink.”  (p.  323)  Mr.  Pre¬ 
sident  T  c;  n  go  no  further — the  records  of  the 
Jay  are  full  of  such  sentiments,  issued  from  the 
press — spoken  in  public  assemblies — poured 
out  from  the  sacred  desk!  God  forbid,  .Sir,  tliat 
I  sht'uld  charge  the  people  of  Massachusetls 
with  pjiriicipating  in  tliese  sentiments.  Tlie 
South  and  the  West  ha-l  then  their  friends — 
men  who  sto '(1  by  tli-ir  country,  though  en¬ 
compassed  all  around  by  their  enemies:  the 
Senitor  from  Massachus  tes,  (Mr-  Silshuk,) 
vas  one  of  them;  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
(Mr.  Foot,)  was  another;  and  there  were  others 
now  on  tiiis  floor.  The  sentiments  1  have 
read,  were  tlie  senti.ments  of  «  party  cm- 
bvacieg  the  polillcal  iissociates  of  the  gentle- 
m  in  from  Massacluisefts.  If  they  could  only 
be  f Wild  ill  tlie  cidiiirmr-  of  a  newspaper,  in  a 
feA'  occasional  pamphlets,  issued  hy  men  of  in- 
'emperate  feeling,  I  should  not  consider  tliem  as 
avoiding  .anv  evidence  of  the  opinions  even  of 
tho  peace  p.irty  of  New  England.  But,  Sir, 
they  were  the  common  language  of  that  day, 
the_v  porv.ad<-d  the  whole  laud — they  were  is¬ 
sued  from  the  Legislative  Hall — from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  Hud  the  press — our  books  arc  full  of  them; 
and  rlifie  is  no  mai-,  who  now  liears  me,  but 
knnvvs  tiiat  they  w  re  the  sentiments  of  the 
purf’-  iiy  whose  member.?  they'  were  promul¬ 
gated  Indeed,,  no  evidence  of  tliia  would 
seem  to  be  required,  beyond  the  fact  that  such 
senth-nents  found  their  way  even  into  tlie  pulpits 
of  New  England.  What  must  be  the  state  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  where  anv  respectable  clergyman 
would  venture  to  preach  and  to  print  sermons 
cont-iining  flie  sentiments  I  have  quoted.  I 
do;ibt  not  the  piety  or  moral  worth  of  these 
gentlemen.  I  am  told  they  were  respectable  and 
nions  men.  But  they  were  men,  and  “they' 
kindled  in  a  common  blaze.”  And  now.  Sir, 
t  m  ist  be  suffered  to  remark,  that  at  this  awful 
and  rneiaiicholy  period  of  our  national  history, 
tiie  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  who  new 
manifests  so  great  a  devotion  to  the  Gnion,  and 
'lo  iTii mb  anxiety  lest  it  should  be  endangered 
from,  the  South,  was  “with  bis  brethis-n  in 
Isra-.-l.”  He  sa  --'  all  these  tilings  passing  before 
his  eves;  he  beard  these  sentiments  uttered  .all 
around  liim.  Ido  not  ch  irge  (liat  gentleman 
with  '<r.y  participation  in  these  acts,  or  wtli  ap¬ 
proving  of  these  sentiments.  But  I  will  ask 
whv.if  he  was  animated  by  the  same  sentiments 
tiieii  whicii  he  now  professes,  if  he  can  “augur 
disunion  at  a  distance,  and  snuff  up  rebellion  in 
everv  tainted  breeze,”  why  he  did  not  <at  that 
dav  exei't  his  great  taleiit.s  and  acknowl  dged 
influence  with  'he  political  associates  by 
whom  lie  was  surrounded,  (and  who  then 
looked  up  to  him  for  guidance  and  direct!  m,) 
in  allaying  thi:  general  excitement;  in  pointing 
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OTit  to-kis  ileluiled  friends  the  value  of  tire  Uni¬ 
on;  in  instructing  them  that,  instead  of  looking 
‘  ‘to  some  propliet  to  lead  them  out  from  the 
land  of  Egypt,”  they  should  become  reconcil¬ 
ed  to  their  brethren,  and  unite  with  them  in  the 
support  of  a  just  and  necessary  war.  Sir,  the 
gentleman  must  excute  me  for  saying,  that,  if 
the  records  of  our  country  afforded  any  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  h.ad  pursued  such  a  course,  tlien 
if  we  could  find  it  recorded  in  t)if-  history  of 
those  times,  that,  like  t'le  immort.al  Dexter, 
he  had  breasted  that  mighty  torrent,  which  was 
sweeping  before  it  al!  that  w;4s  great  and  valua¬ 
ble  in  our  political  institutions, if  like  him  he  had 
stood  by  his  country  in  opposition  to  iiis  par*  ', 
Sir,  we  would,  like  little  children,  listen  to  nis 
precepts  and  abide  by  his  counsels. 

As  soon  as  the  public  mind  was  sufficiently 
prepared  for  the  me-'istire,  the  celebrated  Hart¬ 
ford  Convention  was  g')t  up — not  as  the  act  of  a 
few  unauthorized  iridividuals,  hut  by  authority 
of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts;  and,  as  has 
been  shewn  by  the  able  historian  cf  that  Con¬ 
vention,  in  accordance  with  the  views  and  wish¬ 
's  of  the  party  of  which  it  was  tlie  organ.  Now, 
Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  call  in  question  the  mo¬ 
tives  of  the  gentlemen  wlio  composed  that  As¬ 
sembly.  1  knew  many  of  them  to  be,  in  private 
life,  accomplislied  and  honorable  men,  and  1 
doubt  not  tliere  were  some  among  them  who 
did  not  perceive  the  dangerous  tendency  of 
tlieir  proceedings.  I  will  even  go  further,  and, 
say,  that  if  the  authors  of  'he  Hartford  Conven¬ 
tion  believed  that  “  gross,  deliberate  and  pal¬ 
pable  violations  of  the  Constitution”  h;id  taken 
place,  utterly  destructive  of  tlieir  rights  and  in¬ 
terests,  I  should  be  the  last  man  to  deny  their 
.  ight  to  resort  to  any  constitutional  measures 
for  redress.  But,  Sir,  in  any  vrew  of  the  rase, 
ike  time  when,  and  the  circumsiancs  under 
which  that  Convention  assembled,  a>.  well  as 
the  measures  recommentjed,  render  their  con¬ 
duct,  in  my  opinion,  wholly  indefensible.  Let 
us  contemplate,  for  a  moment,  the  spectacle 
then  exhibited  to  the  view  of  the  world.  I  will 
not  go  over  the  disasters  of  the  war,  nor  de¬ 
scribe  tlie  difficulties  in  which  the  Government 
•was  involved.  It  w'ill  be  recollected  that  its 
credit  was  nearly  gone;  tVashington  Itad  fallen; 
the  whole  coast  was  blockaded;  and  an  im¬ 
mense  force,  collected  in  the  Wes'  Indies,  w  as 
■ibout  to  make  a  descent,  which  it  was  supposetl 
we  had  no  means  of  resisting.  In  tills  awful 
state  of  our  public  affairs,  when  tlie  Government 
s.eemed  almost  to  betntiering  on  hs  bass,  when 
Great  Britain,  released  fro'ji  all  bei' other  cne 
mles,  had  proclaimed  her  purpose  of  ”  reduc¬ 
ing  us  to  imconditlnn  il  submission,” — we  be¬ 
held  tlie  peace  party  of  Neu;-Er, gland  (in  the 
language  of  the  work  before  us)  pursuing  a 
course  calculated  to  do  more  injury  to  their 
country,  “and  to  render  England  more  effec¬ 
tive  service,  than  all  her  armies.”  'I’linse  who 
could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  rejoice  at 
our  viclorlet,  tang  tc  deum  at  the  King’s  Chapel 
in  Boston  for  the  re.storation  of  tiie  Bourbons. 
'Ihose  who  could  not  consent  to  illuminate 
their  dwellings  for  the  cajiUire  of  the  Gucrricrc, 
oukl  give  visible  tokensof  their  joy  at  the  fall 


of  Detroit.  The beacon  of  tboii'  ’,iii:-s 

were  lighted  up,  not  for  the  encouragemfuitTii 
their  friehdfc,  hnit’uo  signals  to  the  enemy, — and 
in  the  gloomy  hotiis  of  uiidnigffit?  the  verylights 
burned  blue.  Sucivwtfo  th^ dirk  and' porter 
tons  signs  of  the  times  which  ushered  into  be¬ 
ing  the  renowned  IlAsiTFoni)  Convkmtion. — 
That  Convention  met;  and,  from  their  proceed 
Ing.s,  it  appears  that  their  chief  object  w.as,  t'> 
keep  back  the  men  and  money  of  New-Eiigland 
from  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  to  effect 
radical  clianges  in  the  Government;  change-' 
that  can  never  be  effected  without  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union. 

Let  us  now,  Sir,  look  at  their  proceedings. 

I  read  from  “a  short  account  of  the  Hartford 
Convention,”  written  by  one  of  its  members  ;  a 
very  rare  book, of  which  I  was  fortunate  enough 
a  few  years  ago  to  obtain  a  copy.  [Here  Mr. 
H.  read  from  the  proceedings.* 


*It  appears  at  page  6  of  “The  Account,’ 
that  liy  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives 
of  Massachusetts,  (260  to  90)  delegates  to  this 
Convention  were  ordered  to  be  appointed  to  con  - 
suit  uiion  the  subject  “of  their  public  grlevan 
CCS  and  concerns,”  and  upon  “the  best  rneansot 
'preserving  their  resources,'”  and  for  procuring  a 
revision  of  tlie  Cou.stitu  ion  of  the  United  States, 
“more  effecti  .ally  to  secure  'be  support  and  at 
tachmei't  of  :  M  the  people,  by  pl-acifig  till  upon 
the  hads  affair  rpresenintion.” 

The  Convention  issembled  at  Hartford,  on 
the  15th  December,  1814.  On  the  next  day  i' 
was 

“llesolved.  That  the  most  inviolable  secrecy 
sliall  be  ob  served  by  each  member  of  tliis  Con 
ve’ition,  including  the  Secretiiry,  as  to  aljpi'o- 
rx'sitions,  debates,  and  proceedings  thereof, un¬ 
til  this  injunction  sba.II  be  suspended  or  altei 
ed.” 

On  the  24th  of  December,  the  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prepare  and  reporr  a  genera!  project 
of  such  measures  as  may  be  proper  lor  the  Con¬ 
vention  to  adopt,  reported, among  other  things, 
1.  -‘That  it  was  expedient  to  vecorri.mend  to  the 
Legi.slature  of  tlie  States,  tne  adoption  of  tlic 
most  effectual  and  decisive  measures  to  protect  the 
iniUtia  and  ike  States  ‘rom  the  usurpations  con- 
tained  in  their prnce.  dings.”  [Tiie  proceedings 
of  Congress  and  tlie  Executive,  in  relation  to 
the  militia  and  the  war.] 

2.  ‘  ‘That  it  was  exp;  dlent,  also,  to  prepare  a 
Staten, "nt  exhibiting  the  necessity  U'k’cli  the 
imprudence  and  inability  of  the  Gencred  Govern  ¬ 
ment  have  impo.sen  upon  the  States  if  providing 
for  their  oinn  defence,  and  the  impo.-isibilily  ot 
their  discharging  this  duty,  and  nt  the  same 
lime  fulfilling  t.be  requisilions  of  the  General  Go- 
vei-nrnen';  and  also  to  reccmmeiul  to  the  Lcgi.s- 
latures  of  the  several  States  to  make  jirovision 
for  mutual  defence,  and  to  make  an  earnest  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  view  I'l  some  arrangemeiit  where- 
hvtbe  States  may  be  enabled  to  retain  a  p'lrium 
of  the  taxes  levied  by  Congress,  for  tlie  iiuiposes 
of  se’f  defence,  and  I'or  tlicreimhursement  of  e.r.- 
penses  already  incurred  on  account  of  the  Uni'.cti 
States.” 
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It’iS  ^rjijertisarY  tn  trace ‘the  matter  further, 
<jr-to'  ask  whaf  would  hav'e  been  the  next  chap¬ 
ter  in  the  history,  if  the  n.ie3aLir,e3_-,rec7)”»fiiend- 
pd  had  been' carried  into  effest;;_and,  if;  .with 
.the  men  an.d'.nfoney  p.f'Nejv-  -  Ii?n 'la’  d’witnheld 
;fro‘rtit-he  Government  of  the  United  States,  she 
had  been  withdrawn  f'lnrithe  war — if  New  Or¬ 
leans  bad  fallen  into  the  iian,is  of  the  enemy, 
■and  if,  witlioiit  troops  and  almost  destitute  of 
money,  the  Southern  and  the  Western  States 
had  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources,  for 
tlie  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  recovery  of 
New  Orleans^  Sir,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  issue  of  the  contest,  the  union  must  have 
been  dissolved.  Tint  a  wise  and  just  Provi¬ 
dence,  wltich  “shapes  our  ends,  rouirh-hew 
them  as  we  will.  ”  rave  us  the  victory, 
and  crowned  our  efforts  with  a  g-lori- 
ons  peace.  Th?  Ambassadors  of  Hart¬ 
ford  were  seen  retracing'  their  steps  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  “the  bearers  of  the  glad  tidings  of 
great  joy.”  Courage  and  p.Uriotism  triumphed, 
— the  country  was  saved, — the  Union  wa-  nre- 
served.  And  are  we,  Mr.  President,  who  stood 
hy  our  cnuntrij  then. — who  threw  open  our  cof¬ 
fers, — wh.o  bared  our  bosoms, — who  tVrcIv  pe- 
rded  all,  in  that  conflict,  to  he  reproached  with 
want  of  attachment  to  the  Union  ?  If,  Sir,  we 
•are  to  have  lessens  of  patriotism  read  to  us, 
tiiey  'must  come  from  a  different  quarter.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  is  now  so 
sensitive  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the 
Union,  seems  to  have  a  raemorv  forgetful  of  the 
political  events  that  have  passed  away.  I  must 
therefore  refresh  his  recollection  a  linie  further 
on  these  subjects.  Tf.e  history  of  Di.nin  •  i  has 
been  written  by  one  wiiose  authoritv  stands  too 
liigh  with  the  American  people  to  he  question¬ 
ed  ;  I  mean  Thomas  .lefl’ersnn  !  know  not 


3  “That  it  is  exiiedient  to  recommend  to 
the  several  State  I^-gislatnres  certain  amend- 
■nents  to  the  Constitution,  viz: 

That  the  fiower  to  declare  nr  mahe  tear,  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  restrict¬ 
ed. 

Th.at  it  is  expedient  to  attempt  to  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  restraining  Congress  in  the  exercise  of 
an  unlimited  power  to  make  new  Stales  and  ad¬ 
mit  them  into  the  Union. 

That  an  amendment  be  proposed  respecting 
.slave  representation  .and  slave  taxation.” 

On  the  29th  December,  '1814,  it  was  propos¬ 
ed  “that  the  capacity  of  naturalized  citizens  to 
hold  offices  of  trust,  honor,  or  profit,  ought  to 
be  restrained,”  &c. 

The  subsequent  proceedings  are  not  given 
at  large.  Hut  it  seems  that  tlie  report  of 
the  Committee  was  .adopted;  and  also  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  certain  measiires  (of  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  which  we  are  not  informed)  to  the  .Slates 
for  their  mutual  defence-,  and  having  voted 
“that  t’ne  injunction  of  secrecy  in  regaid  t’j  all 
the  debates  and  proceedings  nf  the  Conven¬ 
tion  (except  so  far  as  relates  to  the  report  final¬ 
ly  adopted)  be  continued,”  the  Committee  ad- 
ionrned  spietfi’e;  but  (a.s  it  was  supposed)  to 
meet  again,  when  circpmstanres  should  require 
it. 


how  the  gentleman  may  receive  this  authority- 
When  that  great  and  good  man  occupied  the 
Presidential  Chair,  I  believe  he  commanded  no 
portion  of  that  gentleman’s  respect. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  celebrated  pamphlet  on 
the  Embargo,  in  which  language  is  held,  in 
relation  to  Mr.  .lefterson,  wh.ich  my  respect  for 
his  memory  wdll  prevent  me  from  reading,  un¬ 
less  anv  gentleman  should  call  for  it.  But  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  since  joined 
in  sinuing  hosannas  to  his  name  , — he  has  assist¬ 
ed  at  his  apotheosis,  and  hasfixed  him  as  “a  bril¬ 
liant  star  in  the  e'ear  upper  sky.”  I  hope, 
therefore,  h  ‘  is  now'  prepared  to  receive,  with 
deference  and  re.spect,  the  high  authority  of 
Mr.  .lefl'ersoti.  In  the  4t!i  vol.  of  ids  Memoirs, 
which  ■  as  just  issued  fi-om  the  press,  we  have 
the  folio -vieg  history  of  disunion,  from  the  pen 
of  that  ill  istriocs  statesma'i  : — “  Mr.  Adams 
called  on  rnc  pending  the  embargo,  and  while 
endeavo’-s  were  mak’ng  to  obtain  its  repeal, — 
he  spoke  of  the  dissatisfaction  ot  the  Eastern 
portion  of  onr  Confederacy  with  the  restraints 
of  the  embargo  then  existing,  and  their  rest- 
le.ssness  under  it.  That  there  was  nothing  which 
might  not  be  attempted  to  rid  themselves  of  it. 
That  he  had  information  of  the  most  unques¬ 
tionable  authoritv,  that  certain  citizens  of  the 
Eastern  States,  (I  think  he  named  Massaclui- 
setts  partmular’y)  were  in  negotiation  with 
agents  of  th  e  British  governrient,  the  object  of 
which  was,  an  agreement  that  the  New  England 
St.ates  should  take  no  further  part  in  the  war 
[the  commercial  'var,  the  “war  of  restrictions,” 
as  it  was  c.ailed]  then  going  on  ;  and  that,  witli- 
out  formally  deciarhig  their  separation  from  the 
Union,  Me?/  should  withdraw  jrom  all  aid  and 
obedience  to  them,  he.  From  that  moment, 
(says  Mr.  .1  )  I  saw  the  necessity  of  abandoning 
it  [the  embargo,]  an.l  in^tead  of  effecting  our 
purpose  by  this  peacefil  measure,  we  must 
fight  it  out,  or  break  the  Union.”  In  another 
letter,  Mr.  .lafferson  adds — “1  doubt  whether 
a  single  fact  know  t  to  the  world  will  carry  as 
clear  conviction  to  it  of  the  correctness  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  treasonable  views  of  the  fede¬ 
ral  party  of  that  day,  as  that  disclosed  by  this, 
the  most  nefaroiis  and  daring  attempt,  to  disse¬ 
ver  the  Union,  of  which  the  Ilartf.ird  Conven¬ 
tion  was  a  subsequent  chapter ;  and  both  of 
these  having -faded,  coxsoliiiatiox  becomes  the 
fourth  chapter  of  the  next  book  of  their  history. 
But  this  opens  with  a  vast  accession  of  strength 
from  their  younger  recruits,  •who, having  nothing 
in  them  of  the  feelings  and  principles  of ’76, 
now  look  to  u  single  and  .splendid  government, 
&c. riding  and  ruling  over  the  plundered  plough¬ 
man,  and  beggareil  yeomanry.” — [4th  vol.  419, 
422. 

The  last  chapter,  says  Mr.  Jefferson,  of  that 
history,  is  to  be  foun  l  in  the  conduct  of  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  bring  about  consolida¬ 
tion.  Aye,  Sir,  that  very  consolidation  for 
v/hich  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  is 
contending;  the  exercise,  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  ofpow  '-rs  not  delegated, in  relation  to“in- 
ternal  improvements,”  and  “the  protection  of 
manufactures.”  And  why,  Sir,  does  Mr.  Jef¬ 
ferson  consider^consolidation  as  leading  direct- 


iV  to  disunion?  Because  he  knew  that  the  exer-iSouth,  marching  under  the  banner  of  tlie  cGst- 
c'ise,  bv  the  federal  government,  of  the  powers -stitution;  led  on  by  the  patriarch  of  liberty  in 
contended  for,- would  make,  this  “a  government  j  search  of  the  land  of  political  promise,  whicf? 
without  limitation  of  powers,”  the  submission!  they  lived  not  only  to  behold, but  to  possess  and 
to  which  he  considered  as  a  greater  evil  than  ■  to  enjoy.  Again,  Sir,  in  the  darkest  and  most 
disunion  itself.  There  is  one  chapter  in  this '  gloomy  period  of  the  war,  when  our  country 
liistory  which  Mr.  Jefferson  h-as  not  filled  up,  stood  single  lianded  against  “the  conqueiur 
'and  I  must  therefore  supply  tl’.e  deficiency.  I  of  the  conquerors  of  tlie  world” — when  all 
It  is  to  jje  found  in  the  pn'test  made  by  IS’ewl  about  nnd  around  them  w.as  dark  and  dreary, 
Knglanii  against  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  |  disastrous  and  discouraging,  they  stood  u  Spar' 
-In  relation  to  that  subject,  the  dVeio  .ilng/amf  I /on  Aanrf  in  that  narrow  pass,  where  the  honor 
doctrine  is  thus  laid  down  by  one  of  her  learned  |  of  their  country  was  to  be  defended,  or  to  find 
political  doctors  of  that  day,  now  a  Doctor  of  its  grave.  And  in  the  last  great  struggle,  in- 


Laws,  at  the  liead  of  the  great  literary  instilu 
lion  of  the  East, — I  mean  Josiah  Quincy,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Harvard  College  I  quote  from  the 
speecli  delivered  oy  tivit  gentleman  on  the 
door  of  Congress,  on  the  occasion  of  theadmls- 
sicn  of  Louisiana  into  the  Ltnion. 

Mr.  Quincy  repeated  and  ju.stified  a  rem.ark 
he  had  made,  whicli.  to  save  all  misapprehen¬ 
sion,  he  committed  to  writing  in  the  following 
words:  “If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  deliberate 
opinion  that  it  is  vinTir.^Li.T  a  dissolutiox  of 


volving,  as  we  believe,  the  very  existence  of  the 
principle  of  popular  sovereignty,  where  were 
the  democracy  of  Xew  England.^  Where  they 
always  liave  been  found.  Sir,  struggling  side  by 
sid,;  with  their  bretliren  of  the  South  an3  the 
West,  for  popular  rights,  and  assisting  in  that 
glorious  triumph  by  which  the  man  of  the  peo¬ 
ple 
g  ft- 

Who.tlien,Mr.Pre=ident,are  the  true  friends  of 
the  Union  ^  Those  wiio  would  confine  the  federal 


was  elevated  to  the  highest  office  in  their 


1‘nE  Uxtos;  that  it  will  free  the  States  from!  government  strictly  within  the  limits  prescribed 
moral  obligation;  and  as  it  will  be  the  right  of\  hy  the  constitution— who  would  preserve  to  the 
oil,  so  it  will  be  the  duty  of  some,  to  puepahe|  states  and  the  people  all  powers  not  e.xpressly 
Fou  A  SF.PAU.vTiox,  ujuicably  if  they  can,  vio-jdelegp.ted — who  would  make  this  a  federal  and 
i.EXTLV  IF  TBET  -HCST.”  I  not  a  National  Union — and  who,  administering 

Mr.  Pkeshient,  I  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un-!tlie  government  in  a  spirit  of  equal  justice,  would 
deretood,  that  al!  the  remarks  I  have  made  on ‘make  it  a  blessing  and  not  a  curse.  And  who 
this  subject  are  intended  to  be  -'.clnsively  an- 1  are  its  enemies’  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  con- 
plied  to  a  ;:)ur/w,  which  I  have  des  n'oed  as  the  j solidalion;  who  are  constamly  stealing  power 
“Peace  party  of  New  England,”  embracing  the  Ifrom  the  States  and  adding  strength  to  the  f'ede- 
political  associates  of  the  Senator  from  ‘  nil  government;  who,  assuming  an  unwarranta- 
■illassacliUsetls;  a  party  wldch  controlled ,  ble  jurisdiction  over  the  States  and  the  people, 
the  operations  of  that  St-ile  during  the  i  underiake  to  regulate  the  whole  industry  and 
embargo  and  the  war,  ard  who  are  justly  I  capital  of  the  country.  Put,  Sir,  of  all  descrip- 
chargeable  witli  all  the  measures  I  have  repro-ltions  of  men,  I  consider  those  as  the  worst  ene- 
bated.  Sir,  nothing  has  been  further  from  myimlesof  the  Union, who  sacrifice  the  equal  right.s 
thoughts  than  to  impeach  c'  c  character  or  con- !  wliich  belong  to  every  nember  of  the  confede- 
duct  of  tlie  people  of  New  England.  Fori  racy  to  combinations  of  interested  majorities  for 
their  steady  habits  and  hardy  virtues,  I  trust  I '  personal  or  political  objects.  But  the  gentle- 
eutertain  a  becoming  respect.  I  fully  subscribed  man  apprehends  no  evil  from  the  dependence 
to  the  truth  of  the  desc-iptinr.  (given  before  the  I  of  the  States  on  the  Eedfral  Government;  he 


revolution  by  ene  whose  praise  is  the  highest  ,  c 


no  danger  of  corruption  from  the  infill- 


;caii  see 

etllogy,)  “that  the  perjcrtrarice  of  Holland,  the  jence  of  money  or  of  patronage.  Sir,  I  know 
of  France,  and  the  i/ar'trous  and  'that  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  wise  s.aying,  “that 
sugociiy  of  English  enterprise,”  have  been  |  patronage  is  a  source  of  weakness,”  and  in  sup- 
more  than  equalled  b;-  this  “recent  people.” ,  port  of  that  maxim  it  has  been  said,  that  “  eve- 
llardy,  enterprising-,  sagacious,  industrious,  -aiuliry  ten  appointments  make  a  hundred  enemies.’* 
moral,  the  people  of  New  England,  of  the  prc-'liut  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think,  with  the  elo- 


sent  day,  are  worthy  of  their  ancestors.  Still 
less,  Mr.  Presidenf,  has  it  been  my  intention  to 
say  any  thing  that  could  be  construed  into  a 
want  of  respect  for  that  party,  w  ho,  trampling 
on  all  narrow  sectional  feelirgs,  have  been  true 
to  their  princ  pies  in  tiie  worst  of  times — I 
mean  tlie  democracy  of  New  England.  Sir,  I 
will  declare  that  liiglily  as  1  appreciate  the  de¬ 
mocracy  of  the  South,  1  consider  even  higher 
praise  to  be  due  to  the  democracy  of  New 
England,  who  have  maintained  their  principles 
“through  good  and  through  evil  report” — who, 
at  every  period  of  our  national  history,  have 
-stood  up  ini.nfuriy  for  “their  country,  their 
whole  counii-y,  and  nothing  but  their  country'.” 
In  the  great  political  revolution  of  ’98,  they 
were  found  united  with  the  democracy  of  the 


quent  and  sagacious  orator  now  reposing  on  liis 
laurels  on  the  banks  of  the  Roanoke,  that  “  the 
power  of  conferring  tavors  creates  a  crowd  of 
dependents.”  He  gave  a  forcible  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  the  remark  when  he  told  us  of 
tne  effect  of  holding  up  the  s.avnry  morsel  to 
the  eager  eyes  of  the  hungry  hounds  gathered 
around  his  door.  It  mattered  not  wliether  the 
gift  was  bestowed  on  Towser  or  Sweetlip', 
“  Tray  ,  Blancli,  or  SwceLheait,”  while  held  in 
suspense  they  were  all  governed  by  a  nod;  and 
when  the  morsel  was  bestowed, the  expectation 
of  the  favors  of  to-morrow  kept  up  the  sulyec- 
lion  oj  to-day. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts, in  denounc¬ 
ing  wbatfiie  is  pleased  to  call  the  Carolina  doc¬ 
trine,  has  attempted  to  throw  ridicule  tipun  the 


'lea  Uuc  a  State  lias  any  cnnsfitutlonal  remetly 
yy  t!ie  exercise  of  itssovercit^n  authcrity  agninst 

a  {^ross,  palpable,  and  deliberate  violation  of 
;he  Constitution.”  He  called  it  ^ an  idle”  or 
"  a  ridiculous  notion,”  or  somet.bin^  to  that  ef¬ 
fect;  and  added,  that  it  wnild  make  the  Union 
“  a  mere  rope  of  sand.”  Now,  Sjir,  as  the  "en- 
'leinan  has  not  coiidescended  to  enter  into  an 
■■.xannnatlon  of  the  question,  and  has  been  sat¬ 
isfied  with  throwing  the  weight  of  his  authority 
into  the  scale,  I  do  not  deem  it  necc.-sary  to  ilo 
more  t'lan  t»  throw  into  the  opposite  .s  cale  the 
authority  on  which  Soutli  Carolina  relies;  and 
there,  for  the  present,!  am  perfectly  willing  to 
leave  the  controversy.  'I'he  liouth  Carolina 
luctrine,  that  Is  to  say,  the  iloctrine  contained 
;fi  an  c-.\posit'un  reported  by  a  Committee  of 
the  Liegislature  in  December,  182!1,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  their  authority,  is  the  good  old  Re¬ 
publican  doctrine  (>"’98,  the  doctrine  cf  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  “Virginia  Kesolutinns,”  of  tliat  yt‘ar,Sv, 
of  “  Madison’s  Report”  of  ’99.  It  will  be  recol¬ 
lected  that  the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  De¬ 
cember,  ’98,  took  into  consideration  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  Lav.s,  then  considered  by  :dl  Ke- 
piiblicans  as  a  gross  violation  of  the  Constitution 
ofllie  United  St.ites,  and  on  that  day  passed, 
among  others,  the  following’  resslntinn: 

“  Tr  e  Ceiieral  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and 
peremptorllj  declare,  that  it  views  the  powers 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  resulting  from 
the  compact  to  wb.ich  the  States  are  oarties,  a.s 
limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  intention  of  the 
instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no  fur¬ 
ther  valid  than  tliey  are  authorized  by  the 
grants  enumerated  in  that  compact;  and  that  in 
case  of  a  ddlberate,  palpable ,  md  dangerous  «' 
ercise  of  other  powers  not  granted  by  the  said 
compact,  the  States  who  are  parties  thereto 
have  ihe  right,  aad  we  in  duty  htntud,  to  inter- 
pose ,  far  arresting  the  progress  of  ike  evil,  and 
for  niaintaining  wUhin  tlieir  respeciire  limits 
the  authorities, rights  and  liberties  appertaining 
to  them.” 

In  addition  to  the  above  restdution,  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  of  Virginia  “appealed  to  the 
other  States  in  the  cutilidcnce  that  they  would 
•  oiicur  with  that  Commonwealtli,  that  tlie  acts 
aforesaid  [the  Allen  and  Sedition  Laws]  are  un¬ 
constitutional,  and  that  the  necessary  and  pro¬ 
per  measures  tvoiild  be  taken  by  each  for  co¬ 
operating  with  Virginia  in  mainfaining  unim¬ 
paired  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties,  re¬ 
served  to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the 
people.” 

'I’he  Legislatures  of  several  of  theNew^Eng- 
land  States  having  (contrary  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginha,)  expressed 
their  dissent  from  these  doctrines,  the  subject 
caine  up  again  for  consideration  during  the  ses¬ 
sion  of ’99-1800,  when  U  was  referred  to  a  Se¬ 
lect  Committee,  by  whom  was  made  that  cele¬ 
brated  report,  which  is  familiarly  known  as 
’•Madison’s  Report,”  and  which  deserves  to 
fast  as  long  as  the  constitution  itself.  In  that 
report,  which  w'as  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
I-egislature,  the  whole  subject  was  deliberate¬ 
ly  re-exaailned,  and  the  objections  urged 
against  the  Virginia  doctrines  carefully  consid-l 
cred';  rcsuil  was-  that  tlie  Legislature  of| 


Virginia  reaffirmed  all  the  principles  laid  dou'i. 
in  tile  resolutions  of  ’98,  and  issued  to  tlu 
■world  that  admirable  report  wiiich  h.as  stamped 
the  character  of  Mr.  Madison  as  the  preserver 
of  that  Constitution,  which  tie  had  contributed 
so  largely  to  create  and  establish.  I  will  here 
quote  from  Mr.  Madison’s  renort  one  or  two 
passages  wiiich  bear  more  immediately  On  th' 

I  point  in  controveray.  “  T’ne  resolution  liaving 
taken  this  view  of  the  federal  compact, proceeds 
to  infer  “  that  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable, 
and  dangerous  exercise  of  other  powers,  not 
granted  by  the  said  compact,  the  States  who 
are  parties  thereto  have  the  right,  and  are  in 
duty  bound,  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within 
their  respective  limits,  tlie  auihorities,  rights, 
and  llbierics  appertaining  to  them.” 

“It  appears  to  your  committee  to  be  a  plain 
principle  founded  in  common  sense,  iJhistraled 
by  common  practice,  and  essential  to  the  naturr. 
of  comiiacts,  that,  where  resort  can  be  lia  I  to 
no  tribunal,  superior  to  the  anlhority  of  the 
parties,  the  parties  themselves  must  be  the  rights 
fill  judges  in  the  las*  resort,  whether  the  liar- 
gain  made  lias  been  pursued  or  violated.  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed 
by  the  sanction  of  the  States,  given  bV  e;ioh  in 
its  sovereign  capacity.  It  adds  to  the  stability 
and  dignity,  as  well  as  to  the  auihority  of  the 
Constitution,  that  it  rests  upon  tliis  legitimate 
and  solid  foundation.  Tlie  States,  then,  being 
Ihe  p.arties  to  the  Constitutional  compact,  ami 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  it  follows  of  neces¬ 
sity  that  there  can  be  no  tribunal  above  their 
auihority,  to  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  whether 
the  compact  made  by  them  be  violated;  ant)', 
consequently,  tliat,  as  the  parties  to  it,  they 
must  themselves  decide,  in  the  last  resort,  such 
questions  as  may  be  of  sufficient  magnitude  tp- 
require  tbeir  interposition.” 

“The  resolution  has  guarded  ag;ilust  any  mi.s- 
apprehension  of  its  object,  by  expressly  rt- 
iiiring  for  such  an  interposition  “die  case  of 
elibcrute,  palpable,  and  dangen/us  breach  of  the 
Constitution,  by  the  exercise  o\'  potvers  not 
granted  by  it.”  It  mustbe  a  case,  not  of  a  light 
and  transient  nature,  but  of  a  nature  danger^ 
ous  to  the  great  purposes  for  which  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  established.” 

“But,  the  resolution  has  done  more  than 
guipd  against  misconstruction;  by  expressly  re¬ 
ferring  to  cases  of  a  deliberate,  palpable  and 
dangerous  U'sXuxe..  !t  specifies  f/ie  object  of  the 
interposition  whicli  It  contemplates,  to  be  sole¬ 
ly  that  of  arresting  ihe  progress  of  ike  evil  of 
usurpation,  and  of  maintaining  the  authorities, 
right.s,  and  liberties  appertaining  to  the  States^ 
as  parties  to  the  Constitution. 

“From  this  view  of  the  resolution,  i:  would 
seem  inconceivable  that  it  can  incur  any  just 
disapprobation,  from  those,  wlio,  laying  aside 
jail  momentary  impressions,  and  recollecting  the 
j  genuine  source  and  object  of  the  Federal  Con 
I  stit'.ition,  shall  candidly  and  accurately  interpret 
the  meaning  of  the  Gener.al  Assembly.  If  the 
deliberate  exercise  of  dangerous  powers,  pal¬ 
pably  withheld  by  the  Constitution,  could  pot- 
justify  the  parties  to  it,  in  interposing  even  to 
far  as  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and 


:  thereby  to  preserve  the  Constitation  itself,  as 
I  well  as  to  provide  for  tlie  safety  of  the  parties 
to  it,  there  would  be  an  end  to  all  relief  from 
risurped  power,  and  a  direct  subversion  of  the 
rights  specified  or  recognized  under  all  the 
State  Constitutions,  as  well  as  a  plain  denial  of 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  our  Inde¬ 
pendence  itself  Was  declared.” 

But,  Sir,  our  authorities  do  not  stop  here — 
the  State  of  Kentucky  responded  to  Virginia, 
and  on  the  10th  November,  1798,  adopted 
those  celebrated  resohitions  well  known  to 
have  been  penned  by  the  autlior  of  the  Decla- 
;  ration  of  American  Independence.  In  those 
resolutions  the  Legislature  of  Kentucky  de¬ 
clare,  “that  tile  government  created  by  this 
compact  was  not  made  the  exclusive  or  final 
Judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers  delegated  to 
itself:  since  that  would  have  made  it.s  discre¬ 
tion,  and  not  the  Constitution,  the  measure  of 
its  powers;  but  that,  as  in  all  other  cases  of 
conipact  among  parties  having  no  common 
judge,  each  party  has  an  equal  right  to  judge 
!  for  itself,  as  well  of  infractions,  as  of  the  mode 
'  and  measure  of  redress.” 

At  the  ensuing  session  of  the  Legislature, 
the  subject  was  re-examined,  and  on  the  14tli 
November,  1790,  the  resolutions  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  were  deliberately  re-affirmed,  and  it 
was,  among  other  things,  solemnly  declared; 
“  That,  if  those  who  administer  the  Genera! 
Govenunent  be  permitted  to  transgress  tlie 
limits  fixed  by  that  compact,  by  a  total  disregard 
'  to  the  special  delegations  of  power  therein  con¬ 
tained,  an  annihilation  of  the  State  Govei-n- 
I  ments,  and  the  erection,  upon  the  ruins,  of  a 
general  consolidated  Government,  will  be  tlie 
inevitable  consequence.  That  the  prinr.ijiles  of 
construction  contended  for  by  smulry  of  the 
State  Legislatures,  that  the  General  Government 
I  k  the  exclusive  judge  of  the  extent  of  the  powers 
I  delegated  to  it,  stop  nothing  short  of  despotism; 

:  since  the  discretion  of  those  who  administer  the 
Government,  and  not  the  Constitution,  would 
be  the  measure  of  iheirpowers.  That  the  sev- 
j  eral  States  wlio  formed  that  instrument,  beiirg 
I  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the  vinques- 
j  tionable  right  to  judge  of  its  infraction,  and 
that  a  nuthficatiun,  by  Ihose .sovereignties,  of  all 
vnauthorized  uck,  done  under  color  of  that  in¬ 
strument,  k  the  rightful  remedy.” 

Time  and  experience  confirmed  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  opinion,  on  tiiis  all  important  point.  In 
the  year  1821,  he  expressed  himselfin  llii.s  em¬ 
phatic  manner:  “  It  is  a  fatal  heresy  to  suppose, 
that  either  our  State  Governments  are  superior 
to  the  Federal,  or  the  Federal  to  the  State; 
neither  is  authorized  literally  to  decide  what 
belongs  to  itself,  or  its  co-partner  in  govern¬ 
ment.  In  difierences  of  opinion  betv  -reii  their 
Jillerent  sets  of  public  servants,  the  appeal  is  to 
neither,  but  to  their  employers,  peaceably  as 
■sembled,  by  their  representatives  in  Conven¬ 
tion.  ” 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Jefferson, on  this  subject, 
has  been  so  repeatedly  and  soiemnly  expressed, 
that  they  may  be  said  to  have  been  among  the 
I  most  fixed  and  settled  convictions  of  his  mind, 
j  In  the  protest  prepared  by  hint,  for  the  T. 
j  laturc  of  Virginia,  u,  It-srcirb-:  ''  1825  n.  "r 
i. 


spect  to  tha  pawers  exercised  by  the  Federal 
Governmei'it,  in  relation  to  the  Tariff  and  In 
ternal  improvements,  wliich  he  declares  to  be 
“  usurpation  of  the  powers  retained  by  tlie 
States,  mere  interpolations  into  the  compact, 
and  direct  infractions  of  it,” — he  solemnly  re 
asserts  all  tlie  principles  of  the  Virginia  Uesolu  - 
tions  of ’98 — protests  .against  “  these  acts  of  the 
federal  branch  of  the  Government,  as  mill  amt 
void,  and  declares  that,  although  Virginia  would 
consider  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  as  among 
(lie  greatest  calamities  that  could  befal  them, 
yet  it  is  not  the  greatest.  There  i.s  Vet  one- 
greater — .submission  to  a  Government  of  unl'ini- 
ited  powers.  It  is  only  when  (lie  hope  of  thin 
shall  become  absolutely  desperate,  that  f'drlhe;- 
forbearance  could  not  be  indulg-ed,  Fee.” 

In  his  letter  to  Mr.  Giles,-  written  about  the 
same  time,  be  says: 

“I  see  as  you  do,  and  with  the  deepest  afflic¬ 
tion,  the  rapid  strides  with  which  the  federal 
branch  of  our  Government  is  advancing  towards 
the  usurpation  of  all  the  rights  reserved  to  thi- 
States,  and  the  consolidation  in  itsulf  of  all 
powers,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  that  too  by 
constructions  which  leave  no  liinita  to  theie 
powers,  &c.  Under  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce,  they  assume,  indefinitely,  that  also 
over  agriculture  and  manufactures,  SiC.  Under 
the  authority  to  establish  Post  Loads,  they 
claim  th.at  of  cutting  down  mou:itains  for  the 
construction  of  rouefs,  and  digging  C(Tua/«,  &,c. 
And  what  is  our  resource  for  the  preservalio  o 
of  the  Constitution?  Peason  and  Argument.^ — 
You  miglit  as  well  reason  and  argue  with  tin: 
marble  columns  encircling  them,  F-cc.  Are  we 
then  to  stand  to  out  arms,  with  the  hot  hi'.aded 
Georgian?  No;  [and  I  say  nig  and  South  Car¬ 
olina  has  said  no]  diat  must  be  the  last  resource 
We  must  have  padence  and  long  endtirancv 
with  our  brethren,  ?cc.  and  separate  from  ouf 
companions  otdy  when  the  sole  alternatives  left 
are  a  dissolution  of  our  Union  with  them,  o." 
aubmissicn  to  a  Government  without  limitation 
ot  powers.  Between  thess  two  evils,  when  we 
must  make  a  choice,  thes-e  can  be  no  hesita¬ 
tion.” 

Such,  Sir,  are  the  high  anff  imposing  author¬ 
ities  in  support  of  “the  Carolina  doctrine,”' 
which  is,  in  fact,  the  doctrine  of  the  Virginia 
llcsolutiotis  of  1798. 

Sir,  at  that  day  the  whole  country  was  di¬ 
vided  on  this  very  que.stion,  It  formed  the  lim 
of  demarcation  between  the  federal  and  repub¬ 
lican  parties,  and  the  great  political  revolution 
which  then  took  ])!ace  turned  upon  the  verv 
question  involved  in  these  resolutions.  Thar 
question  was  decided  by  the  people,  and  b\ 
that  decision  the  Constitution  was,  in  the  em 
phatic  language  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  “  savetl  at  its 
last  gasp.”  I  should  suppose,  Sir,  it  would  re 
quire  more  self-respect  I  ban  any  gentlemai. 
here  would  be  willing  to  assume,  to  treat  light¬ 
ly  doctrines  ilerived  from  such  high  sources. — 
Uestiiig  on  authority  like  this,  I  wull  ask  gentle¬ 
men  whether  South  Carolina  has  not  manifest¬ 
ed  a  high  regard  for  the  Union,  wiieii  under  & 
tyranny  ten  times  more  grievous  than  the  alien 
and  sedition  laws,  site  has  Ifitherto  gone  no  fur- 
’''ie"  *’-a  ■;  "lU,  and  solemnly 


^0 


to  against  a  senes  of  measures  wJlich  she]  embracefl  the  “veiy  principles  the  triumph  af 
oelieves  to  be  wholly  unconstitutional,  and  ut-lwhich  at  that  time  saved  the  Constitution  at  its 
terly  destructive  of  her  interests.  Sir,  SoiUhilast  gasp;”  and  which  New  England  Statesmen 
Carolina  has  not  gone  one  step  further  than  Mr.  ]  were  not  unwilfingto  adopt,  when  they  believ- 
.lefferson  himself  was  disposed  to  go,  in  rela-led  themselves  to  be  the  victims  of  unconstitu- 
Uon  to  the  very  subject  of  our  present  com- itional  legislation.  Sir,  as  to  tlie  doctrine  that 
plaints — not  a  step  further  than  tlie  statesmcnithe  Federal  Government  is  the  etclusive  judge 
from  New-Englaud  were  disposed  to  go,  underjof  the  extent  as'well  as  the  limitations  of  its 
similar  circumstances — no  further  tlian  tlie  Sen-|powers,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  utterly  subversive 
ator  from  Massachusetts  himself  once  c»nsider-|of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the 
ed  as  within  “  the  limits  of  a  constitutional  op-lstates.  It  makes  but  little  difference,  in  my 
position.”  The  doctrine  that  it  is  the  right  ofjestimatioii,  wliether  Congress  or  the  Supreme 
a  Stale  to  judge  of  the  violations  of  the  Consti-ICoiirt,  are  invested  with  this  power.  If  the 
tution  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government,  I  Federal  Government,  in  all  or  any  of  itsdepart- 
and  to  protect  her  citizens  from  the  operations  ments,  are  to  prescribe  the  limits  of  its  o«  n  au- 
of  unconstitutional  laws,  was  held  by  the  en-;thoiity,  and  the  States  are  bound  to  submit  to 
lightened  citizens  of  Hoston,  who  assembled  in  the  decision,  and  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  exer- 
I'aneuil  Mall  on  the  2.5ili  January,  1809.  'i'he}  Icise  and  decide  fo'-  themselves,  when  the  barri- 
state  in  that  celebrated  memorial,  that  “tlieylers  of  the  Constitution  shall  be  overleaped,  this 
looked  only  to  the  State  Eegisiature  who  werejis  practically  “a  Government  without  limitation 
cmujieleni  tu  devise  relief  agAutsi  the  unconstitu-|of  pow'ers;”  the  States  are  at  once  reduced  to 
tional  acta  of  the  General  Government.  Thatjmere  petty  corporations,  and  the  people  are 
vour  power  (say  they)  is  adequate  to  that  ob-lentirely  at  your  mercy.  I  have  but  one  word 
ject  is  evident  froui  the  organizatim  oj  the  c<m-imore  to  add.  In  all  the  efforts  that  have  been 
fedtrnci/.”  made  by  South  Carolina  to  resist  the  unconsti- 

A  distinguisherl  Senator,  from  one  of  the  tutional  laws  whicli  Congress  lias  extended 
New  England  States,  (Mr.  Hillhouse)  in  a  over  them, she  has  kept  steadily  in  view  the  pre- 


.speecli  delivered  hire. 


bill  for  eiiforcing^servation  of  the  Union,  by  the  only  means  by 


tile  embargo,  declared  ‘*1  feel  myself  bound  in  Iw  hicb  she  believes  it  can  be  long  preserved — a 


conscience  to  declare,  (lest  the  blood  of  those 
who  shall  fall  in  the  execution  of  this  measure, 
shall  be  on  my  bead)  that  I  consider  this  to  be 
an  act  which  directs  a  mortal  blow  at  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  my  country — an -act  containing  uncondi- 


firm,  manly,  and  steady  resistance  against  usur- 
p.ation.  The  measures  of  the  Federal  Goveni- 
mem  have,  it  is  tine,  prostrated  her  interests, 
and  will  soon  involve  the  whole  South  in  irre¬ 
trievable  ruin.  Hut  this  evil,  great  as  it  is, 


fiUional prievislans,  to  which  the  people  are  KOTjis  not  ihe  chief  giound  of  our  complaints.  It  is 
iioc.M)  TO  SUBMIT,  and  to  which, in  my  opinion,  ]the  principle  involved  in  the  contest,  a  princi- 
thev  will  not  submit  ”  Iple  which,  substituting  the  discretion  oi'Con- 

And  the  Senator  from  M.assachu.selts  himself,  Igress  for  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution, 
Vn  a  speech  delivered  on  the  same  subject,  in  mrings  the  States  and  the  people  to  the  feet  of 
the  other  House,  said — “This  oppodtion  is  con-jthe  Federal  Government,  and  leaves  them  no- 


stitutioiial  and  leg.at;  it  is  also  conscientious. 
It  rests  on  settled  and  sober  conviction,  that 
such  policy  is  destructive  to  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  dangerntts  to  the  being  of  Vie  govem- 


thing  they  can  call  their  own.  Sir,  if  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  the  Federal  Government  were  less  op¬ 
pressive,  w'e  should  still  strive  againstthisnsur- 
pation.  The  South  is  acting  on  a  principle  she 
oient.  The  experience  of  every  day  confirms  has  always  held  sound — resistance  to  unauthor- 
aliese  sentiments.  Men  wiio  act  from  sock  mo- |/t:eii/a.ra/ion.  Those,  Sir,  are  the  principles 
lives,  arc  not  to  be  discouraged  by  ti-iinng  oh-|  which  induced  the  immortal  Hampden  to  resist 
■itSLcles,  nov  (uced  hij  any  dangers.  Tliey  knowjthe  ^payment  of  a  tax  of  twenty  shillings, 
the  limits  of  constitutional  opposition;  up  to1“Would  twentyshiliin.gs  have  ruined  his  fortune  ? 
that  limit,  at  their  own  discretion,  they  wilhNo — but  the  payment  of  half  twenty  shillings 
walk,  ankl  walk  fcarlesslv,”  How  the  “beingfor  the  principle  on  which  it  was  demanded, 
of  the  Government  was  to  be  endangered  bywouldhave  made  him  a  slave.”  Sir,  if,  in  act- 
“constltutiunal  opposition”  to  the  embargo,  I  ing  on  these  high  motives — if,  animated  by  that 
leave  to  the  gentleman  to  explain.  Thus  it  ardent  love  of  liberty  which  has  always  been 
will  be  seen,  Mr.  Presiiiext,  that  the  South!  the  most  prominent  trait  in  the  Southern  char- 
Carolina  doctrine  is  tne  republican  doctrine  of  acter,  we  should  be  hurried  beyond  the  bounds 
’98;  that  it  was  first  promulgated  by  the  Fa-|of  cold  and  calculating  prudence,  who  is  there, 
thers  of  the  Faith — that  it  was  maintained  byj  with  one  noble  and  generous  sentiment  in  hi.s 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  in  the  wont  of  timeg —  bosom,  that  would  not  be  disposed,  in  the  lanr- 
that  it  constituted  the  very  pivot  on  whicli  thejguageof Riirke,  to  exclaim,  “vou  musttardox 
political  revolution  of  that  day  turned — that  it  smiE-rmsc  to  the  spirit  cp  liuertv.” 


